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Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1-87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 

(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (L87) Exit 20 
(Corner Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 


Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts 
Complete Interior Design Services. 


Interior Desigri by Moose Creek Principles, Patricia DeMento and Stephen M omrow 
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Real Yermont 


V ermont remains one of the real places in this 
world — a place with a elear and identifiable 
identity despite all the changes of time, the river, 
and the 20th century. People who have never 
been to the Green Mountains know that Vermont is the 
home of working farms, a beautiful landscape, and a 
fresh way of looking at things. 

But suppose you want to experience that real place 
you've heard so much about. How do you do it? 

Weil, you might start by turning to page 44 of this is- 
sue and taking your pick of the "62 Real Vermont 
Things to Do" that we've listed for you there. Those ac- 
tivities span the entire year, so be surę to save the article 
for futurę reference. 

In fact, this issue has hundreds of real Vermont things 
to do between its covers. In addition to the 62 activities 
listed in Steve Taylor's article, you might try one of the 
community suppers that are part of the Northeast King- 
dom's annual Fali Foliage Festival (page 38). Or you 
could climb Putney Mountain and look for hawks (page 
48). Interested in active sports? How about a fali hike on 
the Long Trail (page 50), or a vigorous bike ride along a 
trail at Randolph's New England Mountain Bike Festival 
(page 98)? 

A performance by Green Mountain storyteller Mac 
Parker may have a bittersweet edge to it, while at Put- 
ney's Camp Gone to the Dogs, the spirit is decidedly 
zany. You'll find those stories on pages 74 and 66, re- 
spectively. 

And if you could possibly tire of all those potential 
ways of experiencing Vermont, check out our Calendar 
of Autumn Events (page 107) for dozens and dozens 
morę. In Yermont, in fali, there is just too much to do! 
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Newbury Notes 

I was delighted to read your article 
[Summer 1997] concerning the refur- 
bishing of Newbury's historie build- 
ings. The efforts of the Caledonia 
Community Work Camp Program are 
a benefit to all concerned. 

In the History of Newbury , Ver- 
mont, Frederic P. Wells mentions the 
West Newbury Congregational 
Church as being "a conspicuous land- 
mark, one of the most pleasing church 
edifices in the region, and erected by 
Archibald Mills, a thoroughly capable 
master workman." 

Mr. Mills was my great-grandfather, 
and it pleases me to know that this 
building has been so beautifully re- 
stored by these skilled workmen. 

Doris Comeford 

Wakefield, Massachusetts and 

Chelsea, Vermont 

Silvio Conte of Massachusetts 

We were very interested in the arti¬ 
cle "Everybody's Wildlife Refuge" by 
David Dobbs [Summer 1997]. It madę 
us want to visit the interpretive center 
at the Montshire Museum of Science 
and to canoe the length of the refuge. 
However, we feel someone should set 
the record straight: Silvio Conte was a 
Congressman from Berkshire County 
in Massachusetts, not Connecticut. 
The Silvio Conte Wildlife Refuge is a 
fitting tribute to a highly respected 
representative of the people. 

Judith and Francis Hoermann 

Barre 

The Hoermanns were not the only read- 
ers to point out our error. Our apologies to 
all, especially the residents of Massachu¬ 
setts. — Editor 

The Baby Sitter 

What a very sweet and touching 
story regarding little Alison Pooley 
and Norman RockwelPs painting "The 
Baby Sitter" [Summer 1997]. I sent a 
smali contribution and I hope thou- 
sands of others will do likewise. How- 
ever the painting is displayed, I hope 
the story of Alison Pooley will appear 
alongside. 

Gary Wight 

Huntington Beach, California 

Lloyd Shippee of Stamford 

As a kid who grew up in Stamford, I 
certainly remember Lloyd Shippee 
Continued on page 9 


The Termont Country Storę* 

“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę.” Yermont Life. 



We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 
ing its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mailorder catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesque village of Weston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find 
products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and floursack towels, 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
you’11 remember long after you get home. 



“I find that if ifs not in The Vermont Country Storę , you can do without it.” 

San Francisco , California. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 


Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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7 0 Y EARS AGO: 

The Great November Deluge 



The Flood ofl927 roars through Rutland. 


O n Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1927, two 
storms, one from the 
tropics and one from the 
west, converged over Ver- 
mont. For 38 hours, rain 
beat down on the Green 
Mountains. Northfield's 
National Weather Station 
recorded 8.63 inches of pre- 
cipitation, 9.65 inches fell 
in Somerset, and 15 inches 
were believed to have fallen 
on some mountaintops. The 
result was the Flood of 1927. 

That October had been 
unusually wet, the ground 
was saturated, and rivers 
and streams were already 
running high. When the 
storms came, sheets of wa- 
ter flowed over open land, 
benign tributaries became 
raging torrents, and Ver- 
mont^ rivers went on a 


rampage. Water surged 
down streets, through 
houses, barns and factories. 
Its enormous force carried 
away people, animals, build- 
ings, train traclcs, electric 
lines, roads, bridges — a lot 
of bridges — and fertile land. 

When it was over, 1,258 
highway bridges were de- 
stroyed or severely dam- 
aged. Half of the state's cov- 
ered bridges were lost. 
Eighty-five Vermonters 
were lcilled. Lt. Governor 
Flollister Jackson's car 
stalled in rising water in 
front of his Barre home. He 
opened the car door and was 
swept away. His body was 
found a mile away. 

Seventy years later, the 
flood is still with us. Out- 
side a second floor window 
at Fisher's Auto Parts Storę 


in Waterbury, on the gran- 
ite Grand Army of the Re- 
public monument in Cam¬ 
bridge, in Montpelier's 
Howard Bank lobby and on 
the State House lawn, 
markers memorialize the 
high-water marle. Much of 
the state's modern highway 
system and 1,329 bridges, 
including the graceful arch- 
ing span that carries Route 


2 over the Winooski in 
Richmond, were built in 
Vermont's massive 1928 re- 
construction effort. Flood 
control dams built for pro- 
tection from futurę deluges 
created the Waterbury and 
Wrightsville reservoirs. And 
those who witnessed it still 
tell remarkable stories 
about the Flood of 1927. 

— Mary A. Gow 



Tom Folger, left, at the 
1996 Tomato War. 


The Tomato War 


A lthough Vermont is 
fabled for its fali fo- 
liage, there's another, 
seedier spectacle each fali: 


The Tomato War. 

A cross between paintball 
and capture the flag, it has 
raged on a picturesąue hill- 
side in the Mad River Valley 
every Columbus Day week¬ 
end for 40 years. Last year, 
about 170 people, mostly 
from the Boston area, came 
to Folger's Field to chuck 
morę than a ton of rotten 


tomatoes at each other. 

The story goes that the 
annual fruit flinging began 
when a group of couples 
came to Fayston to admire 
the foliage. They had some 
tomatoes left over from 
lunch. One thing led to an¬ 
other, and a battle was bom. 

"The generals, one year, 
arrived in helicopters,- on 
horsebaclc another, on mo- 
torcycles, and one time by 
hot-air balloon," recalls 
Tom Folger, 68, the New 
Jersey venture capitalist 
(and part-time Yermonter) 


on whose land the battle is 
fought. 

The mission: Capture the 
opponents' flags, one in an 
open field, another hidden 
in the woods. The motto: 
Facalii Antea Tibi Faciunt, 
which roughly translates to 
"Do unto others before they 
do unto you." The rules: 
Play until the flags are cap- 
tured or until it's dark. 

"Unless you get hit on 
the head, it's not bad," says 
Elga Torres, 34, a secretary 
from Boston. "I see toma¬ 
toes in salads and I scream." 

— Stacey Chase 
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The last session of the legislatnre considered a proposal to make "Moonlight in Vermont" 
tlie State song. The suggestion failed, bnt not before cartoonist Jeff Danziger drew the 
above comment on the subject of "moonlighting in Yermont." 


Restoring Richmondu Monitor Barns 


A pair of Vermont / s 
most significant agri- 
cultural landmarks 
are getting a facelift as they 
approach their lOOth birth- 
days. The two large barns, 
which were part of the 
largest farm in the town of 
Richmond at the turn of the 
century, are still a promi¬ 
nent feature of the fertile 
Winooski River valley along 
Interstate 89 east of Rich¬ 
mond. 


Known locally as the 
"monitor barns" for the dis- 
tinctive clerestory of Win¬ 
dows and ventilation lou- 
vers running the length of 
each roof, the barns were 
built by prosperous Rich¬ 
mond dairy farmer Moses 
Sheldon Whitcomb in 1901 
and 1903. They represent 
the culmination of the bank 
barn design in Vermont and 
are an expression of the 
same kind of scientific prin- 


ciples that were being ap- 
plied to industrial produc- 
tion in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Built 
into the side of a hill, with 
the lower floor partially un¬ 
derground, each used a grav- 
ity-flow system to manage 
feed, cattle and waste. 
Horse-drawn hay wagons 
were driven from the bank 
at the rear of the barn up an 
elevated ramp into the 
"high drive" on the upper- 
most level. From there the 
hay was dumped to the side 
into deep storage bays on 
the "hay mow" level below. 
From this level the hay 
could easily be thrown 
down to the first floor sta- 
ble, where feeding and 
milking took place. The es- 
sential by-product of dairy 
production, cow manure, 
was then dumped through 
trap doors to the "manure 
sinic" at the basement level. 

M.S. Whitcomb's grand- 
son, Everett Andrews, who 
owns the neighboring farm, 
remembers as a boy of 14 
(Continued on page 7) 

One of Richmond's two 

monitor barns. 



A Property Tax 
Landmark 

B ig changes are coming 
for Vermont property 
owners. In a historie 
action already being com- 
pared to reapportionment of 
the State House of Represen- 
tatives in 1965 and passage 
of Act 250, the state's land- 
use law, the Vermont legisla- 
ture last spring passed a 
sweeping overhaul of the way 
Vermont pays for public edu- 
cation. It promises tax reduc- 
tions for many homeowners, 
but many people owning 
property — including vaca- 
tion homes — in some of Ver- 
mont's popular resort com- 
munities can expectto see 
property taxes jump in the 
nextfouryears. 

The legislature, already 
grappling with the difficult is- 
sue, was prodded last winter 
when the State Supreme 
Court— responding to a suit 
by a group of students, school 
officials and taxpayers — 
ruled the existing education 
funding system unconstitu- 
tional. 

Vermont relies on local 
property taxes to coverthe 
cost of education. The court 
found that broad differences 
in property wealth from town 
to town meantthe State was 
failing to meet its obligation 
to provide an equal education 
to all Vermont children. 

The new system seeks to 
spread the cost of education 
morę evenly. Starting in July 
1998, there will be a new uni¬ 
form State property tax, which 
will be lower than the current 
ratę in many communities but 
higher than the ratę now paid 
in resort areas such as 
Stowe, Sherburne, Ludlow or 
Warren. Several ofthetowns 
have challenged the plan in 
court. 

Although the fuli effect of 
the new law won't be felt for 
a few years, the reform plan 
has been ranked with the 
most significant Vermont leg- 
islation of this century. 

— Jack Hoffman 
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We’ve Got Morę In Common 

Than a Border. 


INTERNATIONAL^) PAPER 

We answer to the world. 


New York and Vermont also 
share a common love of the forests 
and lakes in the Champlain/Adirondack 
region. International Paper and its 
employees share these same interests. 
We consider ourselves good neighbors. 
We’re very proud that New \brk Governor 
George Pataki recognized our 
enMronmental commitment and 
accomplishments by selecting the 
Ticonderoga mili as recipient of 
the Governors 1997 Pollution 
Prevention Award for impiwements 
to air and water ąuality. 
Our stewardship of the forest 
over the last century provides 
enduring beauly and a home for 
wildlife. Our forests and mills 
provide livelihoods for families and 
resources for wood products. 


Come on over and visit your 
neighbors somelime. 
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helping to get the hay crop in. "It 
turned into a family competition," 
Andrews recalls. "The trick was to 
drive the hay wagon into the barn, get 
rid of the hay as ąuickly as possible, 
and then back the horses out. You 
could see from one barn to the other so 
you could tell who was winning the 
race." 

The monitor bams are being restored 
by the Richmond Land Trust, a non- 
profit conservation organization, in 
partnership with the Vermont Agency 
of Transportation and the owners of 
the two barns, which include the Ver- 
mont Farm Bureau. For information: 
Richmond Land Trust, P.O. Box 605, 
Richmond, VT 05477. — Louis Borie 

Vermont Public Radio 
Milestone 

V ermont Public Radio, Vermont 
Life's broadcast partner during 
our 50th anniversary celebration 
last year, and an ongoing friend, is cel- 
ebrating its 20th anniversary this year. 

It was 20 years ago this past August 
13 that Vermont Public Radio began 
broadcasting from the Windsor House 
in Windsor. The first broadcast was a 
reissued version of The Goon Show, a 
BBC comedy featuring Peter Sellers. 
Later that day came the locally pro- 
duced Satuiday Afternoon at the 
Opera, hosted by Peter Fox Smith, a 
program still heard on Saturdays. 

The highly regarded station has 
sińce expanded in many ways — its 
broadcasts now reach the entire State, 
and its headąuarters are housed in the 
modern, state-of-the-art Public Radio 
Center at Fort Ethan Allen in Colch- 
ester. Classical musie, jazz, public af- 
fairs programming, news and National 
Public Radio programs constitute most 
of VPR's offerings. From 150 members 
in its first year, VPR has grown to 
morę than 16,500 and ranks near the 
top of all public radio stations in direct 
listener support. 

"We've just scratched the surface of 
what we can do in reaching our audi- 
ence and making a difference in their 
lives," declared VPR station manager 
and president Mark Vogelzang, adding 
that VPR's original mission — to "in- 
form, educate and entertain" its audi- 
ence — will carry the Vermont station 
into its next century. 
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1-800-841-8820 
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Sheffield ChaTrs 


Take home a little 


Vermont 


charm. 
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We believe excellent performance must be an 
integral part of socially responsible investing. 
Without it, good intentions have little 
impact. We seek, and find, companies who 
share that vision. 

If good risk-adjusted performance with a 
social impact suits your investment needs, 
perhaps our 15 years of experience can help. 

If your portfolio is greater than $500,000, and you would like to 
learn morę, please cali Trudy Walker at 802-254-2913. 



SMITH & CO. 

Socially Responsible Portfolio Management 376 Western Ave., Brattleboro, VT 05301 
Past performance is no guarantee of futurę results. 
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The Weather Hill Restoration Co. 

CLASSIC REPRODUCTIONS AND RESTORATIONS ON YOUR SITE 



The Weather Hill Restoration Company, a nationally renowned preservation firm, provides 
all consulting, design, building and restoration services. They also offer a large inventory 
of classic antique homes, barns and outbuildings. The cost is very competitive with new 
custom built houses. The craftsmanship is unmatched. Please cali for literaturę. 

CHARLOTTE 802.d25.2095 MANCHESTER 802.362.0811 WAITSFIELD 802.d96.2280 
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The Leavitts of East 
Barnard Gather 

O n the 200th anniversary of Amos 
Leavitt's arrival in the Windsor 
County town of East Barnard in 
1797, the Leavitts of East Barnard \ VL, 
Spring 1984] hosted the annual Leavitt 
family reunion. Morę than 100 rela- 
tives, arriving from as far away as Cali- 
fornia, traveled the dirt roads of 
Barnard, Royalton and Pomfret to 
reach the old Grange Hall at the center 
of this smali village on Broad Brook. 

Wherever they came from, the Leav- 
itts could feel welcome. East Barnard 
has been home to nine generations of 
Leavitts. Although four of Amos Leav- 
itt's five sons left Vermont, walking 
east into Maine early in the 19th cen- 
tury, descendants of the fifth son, 
Amos Jr., now account for 13 East 
Barnard households — almost the en- 
tire Broad Brook Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment. 

Both the oldest Leavitt at the re¬ 
union last June — fosephine Leavitt, 
93 — and the youngest — Ben Leavitt, 
four months old — were East Barnard 
residents. Next year, according to Mar- 
jorie Leavitt VanAlstyne of East 
Barnard, Utah's governor, Michael 
Leavitt, will host the Leavitt reunion 
in Salt Lakę City. — Beth Champagne 

«■ UPDATES •*> 

When The Chicago Tiibune asked 
former major league baseball player 
and current Craftsbury resident Bill 
Lee [Summer 1997] what he'd do to 
reinvigorate professional baseball if he 
were its full-time commissioner, Lee 
said: "The first thing Td do is move 
the office.... Td move it to Craftsbury, 
Vermont ... you're not bringing me 
down to New York City." 

We reported in our summer issue 
that Emma Davis had served as Water- 
ville's town clerk for 60 years. We 
were wrong about that because part of 
her service was as assistant town clerk. 
Speaking of town clerks, a reader from 
Bennington pointed out that Mary 
Hodeck, now 90, served Bennington as 
clerk for 56 years, from 1939 until 
1995, and continues, at the age of 90, 
to work part-time as an assistant town 
clerk. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

[Spring 1997], and, yes, my motheris 
house has lumber from Shippee's 
sawmill. I also remember Shippee's 
oxen, two big Holstein steers that 
seemed much larger to a much smaller 
me. We used to cut cross-lots through 
his pasture, and these oxen must have 
found sport in chasing us. One thing 
that I learned from this is if you climb 
an apple tree, don't throw apples and 
expect these animals to leave! 

foe Sacco 

Colrain, Massachusetts 
Buttemut Fudge 

In the picture "Tunbridge Fair, 
1964" [Autumn 1996], taken by Vemer 
Reed, the lady selling butternut fudge 
is my grandmother. Her name was 


Mable Northrop and she lived in South 
Royalton. I remember, oh, so well, her 
collecting, drying and then cracking 
the butternuts with a hammer. 

My sister and I spent weeks each 
summer on my aunt and uncle's 
nearby farm and have so many memo- 
ries of that area. The Tunbridge Fair 
was a day's vacation for many farmers 
(about the only vacation my aunt and 
uncle had). 

The picture brought back a flood of 
memories. My grandparents are gone 
now, but not my memories. Thanks 
for letting me go back in time. 

Alice Buker 

Greenfield, Massachusetts 



A Successful Day 
of H miting 

I have always loved to 
walk and explore the woods 
in my hometown of Stam- 
ford. I was not a great hunter, 
but one beautiful November 
day in 1935 when I was a 
teenager I enjoyed a great and 
successful day. I came home 
with two black bears and a 
horse. 

After shooting the bears, 
which I strapped to an old 
Ford, I decided to scout around a bit. 
An hour or so later I discovered a horse 
tied to a tree. He had eaten everything 
he could reach and was very unstable. 
I untied him and started walking him 
home. When I approached the home of 
a friend, I stopped to water and feed 
the horse. He didn't eat much before 
he collapsed, so I had to leave him 
where he was until the next morning 
when I returned with a veterinarian. 
The vet told me the animal was nearly 
starved but with our help would prob- 
ably make it down the mountain. 

Word got around and in a few days a 
man Tli cali Joe came and claimed 
him. I refused to let him take the 
horse. The following day he came 
again, this time accompanied by a 
State trooper, who told me I had to 
give him his horse. I called the Hu- 
mane Society, whose representative 
told foe that if he took the horse he 
would be prosecuted for cruelty to ani¬ 
mals. I never saw Joe again, and I kept 


the horse. 

We named him "Long Tom" and 
learned that he was a race horse whose 
winning days were over and he had 
been put out to pasture. Joe was using 
him to dra w ferns out from the woods. 
Long Tom loved to run but was hard 
to stop. One day my brother Milton 
thought he could stop him if he guided 
him up to a stone wali. But Tom never 
slowed down a bit and jumped elear 
over the wali, leaving Milton on the 
ground. A friend who owned horses 
used to enter some of them in jumping 
tournaments. One day after riding, we 
put her best jumper through its paces 
and Long Tom too. Tom could elear 
every raił that her horse could. 

Tom never did regain all his weight 
but was one gentle, lovable animal. I 
like to believe that there is a heaven 
for horses and Long Tom is there win¬ 
ning races with the best. 

David Finney 

Stamford 




THE AMAZING 
WALK-BEHIND 
BRUSHCUTTER! 


or once a 
season! 


Please 

coupon below today 
FREE DETAILS about the Amazing 

DR®FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 


The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER... 

• CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded and 
rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, sumac - even tough saplings 
up to 1 " thick! 

• CHOPS and MULCHES most 
everything it cuts; leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał to trip over or to pick up 
like hand-held brush cutters and sickle- 
bar mowers. 


• POWEREUL BHP Briggs & Stratton 
engine; optional Electric-Starting. BIG 
20" SELF-PROPELLED Wheels roli 
through ditches, furrows, over bumps 
and logs with ease. Perfect for low- 
maintenance wildflower meadows... 
European-style woodlots 
free of undergrowth... 
walking paths... 
or any area that 
you only want 
to mow once 
amonth... u.s.a. 


Madę 


iYES! Please rusli complete FREE DETAILS i 
[of the DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER] 

i including prices, specifications of Manuał and | 


[ELECTRIC-STARTING Models and “Off-' 
i Season” Savings now in effect. 

i 

I Name_ 

1 VTL £ 

I Address_ _ £ 


I 


S 


[ City_State_ZIP 

! To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS . Dept. 29721 | 
Meigs Road, Box 25. Yergennes. VT 05491 J 
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Montpeliers Master Artist 


By Richard Hathaway 



Thomas 

Waterman 

Wood 


ontpelier was a 
most unlikely 
_birthplace for 
Thomas Waterman 
Wood, an artist who 
would eventually head 
both the National Academy 
and the American Watercolor 
Society — twin pillars of Amer¬ 
ica^ 19th century art establish¬ 
ment. At the time of his birth in 
1823, the Capital boasted only about 2,400 souls 
and exposure to prevailing art and culture was 
scanty indeed. 

Yet Wood, the son of a local cabinetmaker and 
largely self-taught save for a few months instruc- 
tion in the studios of Boston artist Chester Harding, 
would steadily rise in both public approval and the 
respect of his fellow artists. 

His capable work in portraiture was his bread and 


butter, but it was his shift into genre art, skillfully 
capturing everyday scenes of rural New England, 
that brought him a morę enduring reputation. And 
it is these works that still enthrall modern viewers. 

America after the convulsion of the Civil War 
toolc refuge in storytelling art created by gifted 
genre painters such as Wood, Winslow Homer, J.G. 
Brown, and Eastman Johnson. Artists such as Nor¬ 
man Rockwell built upon this foundation. 

Wood insisted upon drawing the specifics of his 
subject matter, rather than resorting to idealized 
types. Working from a profusion of preliminary un- 
signed sketches and studies, he meticulously as- 
sembled his larger storytelling paintings such as 
"The Village Post Office," "The Quack Doctor," 
and "The Yankee Peddler" piece by piece from in- 
dividual portraits, drawings of animals, and archi- 
tecturalfeatures. 

The completed whole became far morę than the 
sum of the individual parts. Wood's pictures cap- 
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"Cornfield," left, was one of 
many T.W. Wood paintings 
portraying African-Americans. 
Right "Jump," a classic genre 
work, captured everyday 
rural lite. 


tured events in the life of 
his Montpelier or related 
compelling morał tableaux 
such as the accusing 
spouse imploring the sa- 
loon-keeper in "The 
Drunkard's Wife." 

Wood also employed de- 
lightful visual puns to ac- 
centuate the morał mes- 
sages of his stories: a bevy 
of ąuacking duclcs emerges 
from underneath the 
wagon of "The Quack Doc¬ 
tor," and the finał three 
letters of the name on the 
vehicle's side ("I. M. 

Cheatham") are obscured 
by a wagon wheel. 

It would be impossible 
to understand Wood's life and 
work without underlining his 
and his wife, Minerya^, affec- 
tionate relationship to Montpe¬ 
lier. Although Wood traveled 
widely around the country and 
Europę to execute his art pro- 
jects, he returned regularly to 
Montpelier. 

While established either in the 
Pavilion Hotel or his Gothic cot- 
tage "Athenwood," he painted 
scores of Montpelier locals who 
would later inhabit his hugely 
successful paintings such as 
"Crossing the Ferry," "Arguing 
the Question," or "Jump." His 
relentless Yanlcee ethic resulted in an outpouring of 
oil paintings, watercolors and etchings. In his fre- 
quent portrayals of African-Americans, as in "Corn- 
field" and "The Faithful Nurse," Wood avoided 
racial stereotyping, treating each figurę individually. 

He also took time to banter with his neighbors, 
or to toss surplus apples from his smali orchard to 
neighborhood children from the top of his retaining 
wali at Athenwood. (After his death in 1903, one of 
the floral tributes at his seryice borę the legend 
"Given by the children of Northfield Street," where 
the cottage stands today, a private residence.) 

The death of his wife in 1889, after decades of 
disability, ended a remarkably intimate relation¬ 
ship. In his later years, Wood determined, with the 



(Seejói Q/oui)c// 

During the T.W. Wood Art 
Gallery’s centennial observances 
(through December 20), Wood’s 
paintings will be on display at the 
gallery at Vermont College’s Col¬ 
lege Hall in Montpelier; open Tues- 
day-Sunday, 12-4 p.m.; admission 
is free. For further information: 
(802) 828-8743. 


cooperation of his long- 
time friend, Columbia 
University professor John 
W. Burgess, to give his 
hometown an art gallery. 
Opened in 1897, the T.W. 
Wood Art Gallery would 
include representative 
works of his own, as well 
as examples from artists 
such as William Beard, 
Asher B. Durand, J.G. 
Brown, F.S. Church, and 
Alexander Wyant. 

Wood also traveled to 
the great museums of Eu¬ 
ropę to copy splendid 
works of Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Murillo, Titian, 
Turner, and others. The 
results of these trips per- 
sist today in the Wood Art 
Gallery on the Vermont 
College campus in Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Wood represented the 
conservative wing of the 
American art establishment dur¬ 
ing his many years as president 
of the National Academy. Artist 
James Smillie termed Wood's 
faction the "old fogy element" 
because Wood and his col- 
leagues were less than enam- 
ored of the Impressionists and 
"French tendencies." 

In vigorously portraying 
everyday characters, and creat- 
ing yibrant storytelling pictures, 
few matched the sheer yitality 
and wonderful specificity of 
Wood. Each carefully rendered 
detail contributed to the reso- 
nance of the whole. His images 
of rural Vermont and the diverse natives of Mont¬ 
pelier continue to spealc to audiences a century af¬ 
ter Wood first drew these yisions on canvas and pa- 
per. 

Perhaps he failed to meet Bertolt BrechPs dictum 
that art should be a hammer that shapes society. 
But his evocative work nevertheless holds a mirror 
to the past, allowing us, albeit imperfectly, to enter 
into its culture to recapture precious moments of 
everyday life. 

Richard Hathaway is a professor at Vermont College of 
Norwich University and a trustee of the T.W. Wood Art 
Gallery. He thanks Paul Worman for the use of informa¬ 
tion from Worman’s forthcoming book on T.W. Wood. 
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Rockin’ Rockers 

By Cheryl Dorschner 





T he rocking chair is the one 
piece of fumiture that conjures 
images that span a lifetime. 
It's the chair in which babies dozę 
and dream in their mothers / arms. 
It's the chair in which elders snooze 
on porches in the late aftemoon sun. 

But all rockers are not created 
equal. The earliest ones were stout 
runners cobbled onto an existing 
blocky side chair. And some rockers 
sold today seem not much of an im- 
provement over that. 

"A chair with runners is the first 
step and the first mistake," observes 
East Middlebury furniture-maker Je- 
remy Singley. ''Most rockers are 
madę with liability insurance in 
mind — the rock time is short and 
the speed is high." Everyone 
knows that precarious 
feeling when a bad chair 
rocks to its back-most 
point. 


Ah, but a well-designed 
rocker is like a lullaby: 
comfortable, soothing, 
rhythmic and durable. It's a 
form that fumiture-makers 
study, muli over, take 
pride in. And the qual- 
ity of Vermont-made 
rockers is so high that 
choosing one is purely a 
matter of taste, and 
price. 

So sit down. Rock 
awhile. Think about it. 


A dirt road between 
East Middlebury and 
Ripton leads to a smali wood shop 
tuclced against a hillside where pine, 
birch and poplar compete for space 
with as many boulders. Inside, the 
furniture-maker traces spindle pat- 
terns onto wood, competing for shop 
space with bulky machines, furni- 
ture parts, prototypes and a collec- 
tion of beautifully grained wood. 

Jeremy Singley designs not with 
measuring stick and paper but with 
scrap wood and his own fertile imag- 
ination. "This stuff all comes out of 
my head," he says. "I don't even do 
drawings. I just keep putting parts 
together and sitting on [the results] 
and cutting stuff off and sitting and 
whittling and sitting." 


Left, Jeremy Sittgley's much-pondered 
Windsor variation; above, the McGuire 
Family's Shaker rocker. 


Tapping a roli of masking 
tape across the surface of the 
workbench, he demonstrates 
his thinking about the rela- 
tionship between the radius 
of the curve of a rocker 
and the duration of the 
rock and roli. Experi- 
ments such as these led 
him to come up with a 
straight surface on 
the back of the runner of 
his rockers. "I have to 
the rock comfort¬ 
able so it doesn't bug 
you." 

Singley says he was 
originally inspired to try furniture- 
making 20 years ago, studying a few 
chairs he grew up with in his fam- 
ily's home in New Jersey that were 
madę by internationally known fur- 
niture designer George Nakashima. 
"I kind of fixated on whether I could 
make a chair that beautiful, but com¬ 
fortable. I thought that learning 
woodworking would be hard but de¬ 
sign would be a snap." The opposite 
turned out to be true. He found 
learning woodworking skills a snap. 
He's still noodling with design is- 
sues. 

His furniture has been shown at 
galleries all over the country, al- 
though his primary market is in 
New York. He has madę a couple 
dozen Singley rockers, a yariation on 
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the Windsor design, in curly cherry 
and walnut, although he '11 make 
them in any wood. They sell ąuickly, 
even at the retail price of about 
$3,800. 

The Singley Roclcer is character- 
ized by a Iow seat and long rails for 
comfort and a better rock. His seat 
design is a patented process that fea- 
tures a series of 1 %-inch slats, bias 
cut and fit with cooper joints. The 
design allows him to scoop out the 
seat for comfort without losing 
thickness in the wood. Traditional 
scooped seats are as thin as three 
ąuarters of an inch in some places, 
he points out. "The design elimi- 
nates rungs at the legs and Tm able 
to screw the legs into a really meaty 
seat." 

Other design details added for 
comfort include a double bend in the 
back. "You don't even notice it until 
you put your head back and the wood 
comes to meet you." 

And there are curves in the place- 
ment of the rungs and a swell in 
each rung where they touch a per¬ 
son^ back. This is what makes them 
fit a rangę of body types. "I design 
my chairs for the human body that 
will sit in them," he says, "not for 
the market that will buy them." 

Jeremy Singley, P.O. Box 236, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740, tel. (802) 
352-4427. 

• 

"Tm thinking that rockers have 
madę a comeback," postulates crafts- 
man Ray Conaway. His theory: 
"When everybody went to wall-to- 
wall carpet and especially those with 
thick, sculp- 
ted pile, rock¬ 
ers didnh work 
on those. But 
now we're 
back to hard- 
wood floors 
and throw 



rugs." And back to the rocker. 

Conaway was a firefighter, carpen- 
ter and woodworker all his life in 
Lakewood, Ohio. "When I hit a stage 
in my life when I didn't have to pay 
the mortgage and put the kids 
through school, I decided to do some- 
thing that I always wanted to do," 
he says. He moved to the Manches¬ 
ter area in 1990, built a home in 
South Londonderry and set up a fur- 
niture-making shop. Windsor was 
his style of choice. He makes side 
chairs and two styles of rockers: a 
high-backed chair called the 
Philadelphia comb-back ($800) and a 
low-back continuous-arm chair 
($700). His choice of styles evolved 
from studying the classic texts on 
Windsor chairs and improvising a 
bit. 

"Every Windsor maker develops 
his own look," says Conaway. 
"That's true for the old makers as 
well as those today. I make a some- 
what delicate chair." 

Over the five years sińce he em- 
barlced on this second career, the 
chairs have changed. "They'11 con- 
tinue to change," he says. "Tm al¬ 
ways looking for the ultimate ex- 
pression of the style." 

Originally, the Windsor was de- 
signed to be outdoor furniture — 
that's one reason they're painted. 
The other reason is that each piece is 
madę in a wood whose characteris- 
tics best suit the function. The 
sculpted seat is solid white pine, 
spindles are carved of straight- 
grained ash, the arms and crest are 
bendable red oak and the legs are 
mapie, which lends itself to turning. 
If stained or oiled, this mix of woods 
would be a visual cacophony. 

Conaway chairs are painted with 
three coats of black and red millc 
paints and rubbed to bring out the 
style's definition. The chairs are 
completely handmade, although that 
is the labor-intensive way. Conaway 
maintains, "Tm doing it because I 
love doing it, not to make a living. 
That's the only way a chair-maker 
can continue, is to love doing it." 


Left, John Knowlton's Knowlwoods rocker; 
above, Jim Geier's Yermont Folk Rocker; 
right, William Laberge builds in the oak 
Stickley (shown) and Shaker styles. 


Tomorrow's Antiques, 

RR1 Box 61 A, South Lon¬ 
donderry, VT 05155, tel. 
(802) 824-3669. 



Jim Geier 
has madę all 
sorts of fur¬ 
niture, but 
the demand 
always seems 
to be highest 
for the uncanny chair he 
designed in 1974: the Yer¬ 
mont Folk Rocker. It's an all-wood, 
frame-sided rocker that holds a seat 
and back madę of wooden blocks 
laced with interlocking nylon ropę. 
The feel is lilce being suspended on a 
ąuilted wooden cushion. 

"Your back will love it," says 
Geier. He says the chair was "de¬ 
signed with lcnitting and holding ba- 
bies in mind." He gave special 
thought to the placement and angle 
of the arms; after all, that's the push- 
off point that determines whether 
it's easy to get out of the chair. 

He promises that the rocker won't 
crealc with age and there will be no 
sign of ropę fatigue even after 20 
years. Red oak, cherry, black walnut 
and bird's-eye mapie are dipped in an 
oil finish and hand-rubbed, then 
given a coat of wax. The colors mel- 
low with age. Prices rangę from 
$875-$925 for most rockers. 

Jim Geier, Vermont Folk Rocker 
& Furnishings, RR1, Box 36, Route 
116, Starksboro, VT 05487, tel. (802) 
453-2483. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 

Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an irwestment 
in quality thał will last for generałions. 

Visit our new showroom 2% miles soułh of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-01 17 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1 1-4 

Circle Reader Service Number 148 


CRAFTP RO DUCE RS 
P R E S E N T S 
THE S I XT H ANNUAL 



HILDENE 

FOLIACE 

CRAFT 

FESTIVAL 

HILDENE MEADOWS, 
MANCH ESTER, VT 

240 TALENTED EX- 
HIBITORS # CRAFT 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
* MUSIC * GREAT FOOD 
RAINORSHINE! 

E L EG ANT GAM E LOT TE NTS 
FRI. & SUN. 10-5 SAT. 10-6 
ADULT ADMISSION $6, 
GHILDREN UNDER16 FREE 
* FREE PARKING 
FOR MORĘ INFO. GALL 
802.362.2100 
VISIT OUR WEBSITE: 
WWW.CRAFTPRODUCER5.GOM 
NO PETS ALLOWED 




Study Caning in Yennont 


with Thomas Golding 



Week-long Intensives in traditional 
vvoodcar\'ing 

Summer, Fali, Winter & Spring Sessions 


Wit}:. / \ 1 

GALLERY OPEN DAILY 



Write or Cali: P.O. Box 302, 
Newfane Village, VT 05345 
(800) 710-1872 


Circle Reader Service Number 155 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings 
& 

Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 



So. YermonCs largest contemporary crafts gallery 
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ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 


89 Main St. at City Center 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 


Montpelier, VT 

(802) 229-9492 


Circle Reader Service Number 242 
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Handcrafted chandeliers, light 
fixtures and furniture madę from 
naturally shed antlers of moose, 
deer and elk. A complete linę of 
rustic camp decorations including 
bearskin rugs. Deer, elk 
and moose neads. 

Retail storę hours 10-5, 
closed Wednesday 
Main Street 
Keene, NY 12942 
(518) 576-4318 
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Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR M1LL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 



The 
Bowl Mili 


Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 
Internet: http://www.bowlmill.com 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



MORRIS CHAIR & FOOT STOOL 


Furniture and 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions 
and Custom Designs 

Ali in solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 


WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

ROUTE 30 RDl BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

Cali ahead or come by chance 
Brochure, photos and price list available upon request. 

Look for us on the Internet: http://www.vtweb.com/laberge 
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CUSTOM 

HOME 

PORTRAITS 

Teddi Colleen Garrett 
2 Dayton Drive, 
Corinth, NY12822 
(518) 654-7541 


Circle Reader Service Number 116 
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Sleigb Coffee Tablet 


Shown: 
Native Cherry 

C;qqc:qq 

(42"L x 17"W 
x 24" H) 


Also available: 

Solid Oak, 
Antiqued Paint, 
& Ltd. Editions 


Cali or write for 
our brochure... 


Yermont Sleigh Company 

Box 8341 — Gleason Road — Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 775-7674 http://www.vermontsleigh.com 

mc/visa/amex/disc _ 



CRAFTPRODUCERS 
P R E S E N T S 
THE 14TH ANNUAL 

STOWE 

FOLIAGE 

CRAFT FAIR 

TO P N OTC H FIELD 
ROUTE 108 
(THE MOUNTAIN RD.) 
STOWE, VE RMONT 

200 TALENTED 
EXH I BITORS #CRAFT 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
# MUSIC * CREAT FOOD 
RAIN OR SHINE! 
CLORIOUS H EATED TENTS! 
FRI., SAT., & SUN. 10-5 
ADULT ADMISSION $5, 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 FREE 
* FREE PARKING 
FOR MORĘ INFO. CALL 
802.253.7321 
VISITOUR WEBSITE: 
WWW.CRAFTPRODUCERS.COM 
NO PETS ALLOWED 
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CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Functional, Decorative, Sculptural 

VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN GALLERY 

Contemporary Crafts For The Garden Or Palio 
10-5 Daily 12-5Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Studio Seconds Available 


Stone Soldier Pottery 
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1997 Vermont Crafts Guide 

New! Ezpanded Crafts Show Section with 
infonnation about Vermont’s Top Shows! 

Find Vermont crafts year-round in artisan’s studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page booklet. 
Find product infonnation from 300 Vermont artisans. 
Send $3 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts 
Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601. 

(802) 223-5380. 

http://www.vermonlcrafts.com 
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SPECIAJL: WHILE SUPPLIES LAST! 

YermontLife 

50 th Anniversary Commemorative Clock 

Housed in a handmade, handfinished cabinet of solid cherry, this 
elegant timepiece features a precision quartz movement behind a 
beautiful glass door silk-screened with exclusive artwork by Kath- 
leen Kolb. Inscription commemorates Vermont Life s 50 years of 
publication. Individually numbered limited edition of 350. 13X h. 
x 7X w. x 3 d. Battery operated. 

ZCLK090 NOW $145.00 

To Order Cali: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9736 

Or use the Order Form opposite page 105. 


MADĘ IN VERMONT 

Continued from page 13 

The rocking chair is the centerpiece 
of John Knowlton's work, and it re- 
flects six years of refining the design. 
But his furniture-malcing experience 
harks back morę than 50 years when 
he madę a chair for his mom to use in 
the garden. 

Today this retired engineer's hall- 
marks are marąuetry patterns lami- 
nated in exotic and highly figured 
woods. Rockers, head rests and back 
legs are bent several times and lami- 
nated. The seat and joints are sculpted. 
"I lcnow of no fast way to achieve the 
flowing lines and reduced mass de- 
sired," says Knowlton. Even with the 
design, templates and gluing rigs in 
place, it takes about 130 hours to make 
a rocker. 


"John can do what the younger fur- 
niture-makers can't, because he's not 
trying to make a living at it," says 
Shirley Knowlton of her husband's 
time-consuming labor of love. 

His priorities, he says, are making 
chairs that are comfortable and func¬ 
tional as well as beautiful. "Over the 
centuries fine furniture-makers have 
arrived at those basie designs which 
are timeless and always beautiful. Fol- 
lowing in their footsteps, we can add 
our own special stamp or style, but the 
basics of good design do not change," 
says Knowlton. 

Knowlwoods are shown at the We- 
ston Craft Show, Stratton Arts Festival 
and in New York City galleries. Prices 
rangę from $3,500 to $5,000. 

John A. Knowlton, Knowlwoods, 
P.O. Box 302, Windy Rise Lane, South 


Londonderry, Vermont 05155, tel. 
(802) 824-3576. 

• 

At a glance, Shaker and Stickley 
styles may seem as different as night 
and day. The spare understatement of 
the former contrasts with the over- 
sized oak style of the latter. But furni- 
ture-maker William Laberge comfort- 
ably makes both styles. 

Laberge madę the Stickley-style bed- 
room and parlor fumiture for the Presi- 
dential Suitę of the Equinox Hotel in 
Manchester Village. While his trade- 
mark may be exacting reproductions 
of antiąues, he often modernizes pieces 
to make them morę useful today. An 
armoire might hide an entertainment 
center, a Shaker cupboard may feature 
adjustable shelves. And a rocker might 
be built to fit the frame of a six-foot 
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customer. 

The St. Johnsbury native returned to 
Vermont in the 1980s after working in 
films in New York City. He appren- 
ticed with local craftsmen before open- 
ing his studio. His reproduction Stick- 
ley Arts-and-Crafts-style furniture in- 
cludes a hefty rocker at $650. "There 
is something comforting about a piece 
which gives us strength and which we 
know will outlast us all," he says. 

William Laberge Cabinetmaker In- 
corporated, Route 30, RD1, Box 8, 
Wells, VT 05774, tel (802) 645-0966; 
Web site, www.vtweb.com/laberge/; 
e-mail, laberge@sover.net 
• 

Jack and Linda McGuire operated a 
custom furniture shop in Centerville, 
Ohio, in the mid-1970s. But anyone 
drawn to Shaker furniture is inevitably 
drawn to New England, where most 
Shaker communities were and where 
so many of the antiąue pieces still re- 
side. "Our love of New England and 
the desire to raise our three children in 
a rural atmosphere led us to Vermont 
in 1977/' says Linda. 

Today Jack and Linda McGuire and 
their daughter, Meghan, and son, 
Michael, form the backbone of the 
McGuire Family business located on 
little Isle LaMotte in northern Lalce 
Champlain. 

Their extensive repertoire of Shaker 
furniture includes the Enfield arm 
rocker. The candle-flame finial, four- 
slat chair has a lighter-than-air loolc 
that belies its solid construction. Back 
slats are steam-bent and chamfered. 
The top siat is pegged to the back post. 
Rungs are interlocking. The McGuires 
are especially proud of their furniture 
finishes, one a natural oil and the other 
a satin lacąuer over stain. "Our finish 
is not a 'processed' finish, but one that 
is subtly glowing with the warmth of 
the patina of a 200-year-old piece," 
says Linda. 

Each chair is signed and dated. 
Choices include cherry, tiger mapie or 
birdseye mapie with a reed, uphol- 
stered or taped seat. The Enfield rocker 
mid-range price is $765. 

McGuire Family Furniture Makers, 
P.O. Box 218, Isle La Motte, VT 05463, 
tel. (802) 928-3118. <**> 


Cheryl Dorschner regularly writes our 
“Madę in Yermont” column. 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 
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At Frog Hollow 
you'll also find: 

• works in: 
metal, paper, fiber, 
glass, paintings 
and multi-media. 


• monthly exhibitions 


• classes for all 


For a newslełłer, class całalog or membership 
Information, cali toll-free 1-888-388-3177 


BURLINGTON • MIDDLEBURY • MANCHESTER 

85 CHURCH ST. 1MILL ST. HISTORIC RT. 7-A 

863-6458 388-3177 362-3321 

l*it our web site! http://www.sover.net/-vsccfrog/ 
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Building a Building, 
And a Community 

By Andrea Zentz 
Photographed by Craig Linę 




The Shapiros, whose daughter 
attends U-32, suggested that 
they coordinate the project. 

"I was no longer satisfied 
with just having dinner with 
my friends," Carolyn said. 
"Our community is very rich 
in people who do very diverse 
things and yet we're all tucked 
away." Building two class- 
rooms would add a deeper di- 
mension to those friendships, 
she thought, and give everyone 
an opportunity to meet new 
people. 

It wasn't long before Andy 
was sharpening his pencils and 
slcetching designs. He is an energy effi- 
ciency consultant, and he envisioned 
classrooms that would use the sun for 
part of their lighting and heating needs. 
He thought students could even get in- 
volved in the design. 

But the Shapiros had to first per- 
suade a skeptical school board, some 
of whose members simply didn't be- 
lieve a volunteer-run group could puli 
off the project. 

Paul Cate, an East Montpelier 
forester and an early yolunteer, cred- 
ited the board with taking a chance. 
"Ordinarily, they don't trust what 
they don't know," he said. 'Tve got to 
hand it to them, to the school board, 
to say, 'Go ahead and do it.' It's a lot 
better for all of us from a pocketbook 
standpoint. It's good for the commu¬ 
nity, and it's good for the school." 

Andy Shapiro agreed. "Of course, 


T he Margaret Mead 
ąuote on the card tacked 
to the classroom bulletin 
board seemed to capture the 
spirit of the enterprise: 

"Never doubt that a smali 
group of thoughtful, committed 
citizens can change the world; 
indeed, it's the only thing that 
ever does." 

The group of citizens in this 
case hailed from eight smali 
central Vermont towns. And al- 
though their contribution may 
not have had an impact on the 
whole world, it madę a big dif- 
ference at U-32 Junior- 
Senior High School in 
East Montpelier. Their 
mission: to build two 
adjoining classrooms 
the old-fashioned way 
— using local volun- 
teers and Vermont 
lumber. 

It all began in the 
fali of 1995, when the 
U-32 School Board was 
considering renting 
two portable class¬ 
rooms to alleviate 
overcrowding. The 
portables were a pretty standard solu- 
tion. They would have cost $20,000 to 
set up and $18,000 a year in rental 
fees. And they probably would have 
been expensive to heat. 

East Montpelier resident Carolyn 
Shapiro talked to her husband, Andy, 


When U-32 High 
School needed new 
classrooms, the com¬ 
munity built them. 
Above, organizers 
Andy and Carolyn 
Shapiro coordinated 
things from the 
ground up, starting 
with milling lumber 
in the school's own 
woods, left. 


about a different plan: 
using yolunteers to 
build two energy-effi- 
cient classrooms, thus saving taxpay- 
ers money and helping bring people to- 
gether. "Originally that was the way 
all the schools were built around 
here," she said. She had participated in 
a barn-raising in Mexico, where the 
community had also built a school. 
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Volunteer crew raises the walls of the classroom building. 

Right, the finished project. 


it's a community building a building/' 
he said. "But it's really building a com¬ 
munity." 

Once the Shapiros got the go-ahead, 
Andy worlced with students on the de¬ 
sign for using daylight and energy-sav- 
ing lights in the building. After being 
introduced to some of the concepts of 
energy efficiency, they constructed 
cardboard scalę models of the class- 
rooms. The school board approved 
Andy's building design, which incor- 
porated some of the students' ideas. 

The next step was sawing 7,000 
board feet of white pine from U-32's 
100-acre forest. Work began the first of 
April, but there were difficulties. Cate, 
whose son Austin was a freshman at 
U-32 when the classrooms were com- 


pleted, was under a deadline 
to get the lumber out while 
there was still snów on the 
ground. Otherwise, he 
would be facing mud sea- 
son. 

"You're also better off 
sliding logs over snów. It 
skids better and keeps the 
logs cleaner," he said. The 
skidding went fine, but the 
trouble began when Joe Lockerby of 
Berlin came in with a portable 
sawmill. 

"It went to pieces at that point," 
Cate recalled. "He sanie right in [the 
mud], four-wheel drive and all, with 
the mili attached. I hoolced my four- 
wheel drive to his four-wheel drive. ... 


We got out that night." 

They waited, and eventually were 
able to mili the lumber. They stacked 
the wood next to the building site, 
broke ground in May, and began work 
on the foundation in June. Volunteers 
from the U-32 towns of Berlin, Calais, 
East Montpelier, Middlesex and 
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Harvest Homes 
Has A Hundred 
Ways To Welcome 
You Home. 

lVIore than 100 proven designs, from 
classic colonial to sweeping contempo- 
rary, with the flexibility to customize 
any set of plans - yours or ours - to build 
the home you’ve always dreamed of. 

D E A L E R S 

Thomas M. Wood Builders, RR ~4 Box 710, 
Morrisville, VT 05661. (802) 888-7930 

Big Pine Builders, P.O. Box 1324, Rll-30, 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 (802) 362-1660 

Tuller’s Custom Homes, RFD 1 Box 34E, 

S. Royalton, VT 05068 (802) 763-7367 

Holcomb’s Construction, RD 1 Box 229, 

Wells, VT 05774 (802) 645-0333 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son, Route 17, 

Waitsfield, VT 05673 (802) 496-3030 

Silver Creek Products, RR 1 Box 151, 

Irasburg, VT 05845 (802) 754-6324 

Energy Shield Systems, P.O. Box 870, 

Wilder, VT 05088 (802) 295-5988 

Hickok & Boardman Custom Homes, 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-1500 

Hathaway Construction lnc., 9 Lyman Avenue, 
Rutland, VT 05701 (802) 773-2054 

A sk Ab out Our 
Do*It'Yours elf Program! 



185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 

Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 50 homes. 

Dealer inąuiries are invited. 


Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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Worcester, as well as the out-of-dis- 
trict towns of Barre, Montpelier and 
Roxbury, showed up week nights and 
weekend after weekend. In the end, 
morę than 300 volunteers, many of 
them without children in the school 
system, worked on the building. Some, 
such as the Shapiros, were mainstays 
throughout the entire project. The 
school board had allotted $53,000 for 
supplies, a construction supervisor, an 
excavator and other subcontractors. 
Kris Hammer, a Montpelier resident 
who had worked on Habitat for Hu- 
manity projects, was hired as the su- 
pervisor, and many local experts do- 
nated time and materials. The class- 
rooms ended up costing $48,000. 

Rain-drenched T-shirts and blue 
jeans were a common sight during the 
wet weather of spring and early sum- 
mer. So were pencils tucked behind 
ears and tool belts slung from waists. 
A mix of men and women tackled each 
job despite Mother Nature's lack of co- 
operation. And once they slogged 
through June, the sun was a constant 
companion during July and August. 

In addition to finding worlc crews for 
each weekend, the Shapiros helped co- 
ordinate food donations and daycare 
volunteers, setting up committees to 
handle each weekend. They also fdlled 
out all the purchase orders and lined 
up the paid laborers. After school be- 
gan, they secured a grant to hire Heinz 
Rathmann of Worcester to show stu- 
dents how to build bookshelves, 
benches and other furniture for the 
classrooms. 

Megan Somers, 12, of East Montpe¬ 
lier, was one of the many students 
who participated in the woodworking 
lesson. She said it beat reading, writing 
and arithmetic. But the students actu- 
ally relied on those basie skills to carry 
out their assignments. 

Leigh Garrity, a teacher, said the 
lessons helped build self-esteem 
among students who were especially 
good carpenters. "Kids who struggle 
academically suddenly became lead- 
ers," she said. "When the other kids 
recognized their strength, suddenly 
everyone was import ant." 

Carolyn couldn't resist stopping by 
to watch the class. She was intrigued 
by a student who expressed surprise 
over how one smali piece of wood 
could come together with many others 
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to become part of a beautiful piece of 
furniture. To Carolyn, the image was a 
lot like the construction of the build- 
ing. With members of the community 
each donating their time and talents, 
the classrooms became a reality. And 
the students were left with a lasting 
reminder of what people can do if they 
worlc together. 

One Sunday in mid-September about 
75 of the volunteers gathered inside 
the new building to celebrate their ac- 
complishment. The classrooms al- 
ready had that lived-in look: several 
poems on the bulletin board along 
with the Margaret Mead quote, black- 
boards in use, and computers and key- 
boards arrayed on rectangular tables. 

Carolyn Shapiro greeted everyone 
with a big smile and a big hug, just as 
she had done throughout the summer. 

"It was a difficult coordinating job," 
she told her friends. "Everything was 
constantly changing. But if you said 
you were going to come, you came. 
We had people who said they would 
come for three or four hours and ended 
up staying all day. 

"People said you can't ever see a 
project like this through to the end. 
Youll end up doing it yourself. But we 
did it. We all did it!" 

Volunteers chattered loudly while 
eating casseroles, salads and other 
potluck delights. They watched a slide 
show and ended the evening with a 
contra dance. Andy Shapiro used the 
slides to draw attention to the sense of 
community that had grown through 
the spring and summer. And he noted 
that the classrooms were completed 
on time and under budget — a feat 
practically unheard of these days. 

The volunteers presented a plaąue 
to hang outside the classrooms. It read: 
"Shapiro Community Building." 

To Paul Cate's mother, Jean Cate, 
the name madę sense. "I'm astonished 
the Shapiros thought of everything, all 
those details," she said. "It wouldnY 
have happened without them." 

But Carolyn disagreed. "We couldn't 
have done it without all of you!" 

"We did build community," Andy 
said later. "People in our community 
got to know each other in new ways, 
in a positiye environment of building 
together." 



Many people % 

VISIT US. *. ^ 

Thelucky 

ONES STAY. 


Maybe it y s the blaze ofcolor 
on an autumn hillside...or the 
hush of a snow-covered ski trail. 
Maybe itds summer fnn with 
smali town neighbors...or the 
rush of a waterfall in spring. 
People fali in love with 
New England every season. 

And sonie of the luckiest 
come back to stay—as members 
of the Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center team. 


Dartmouth-Hitchcock Mcdical 
Center (DHMC), located in 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, is New 
Hampshire’s academic medical 
center and a tertiary care and 
trauma center for Northern New 
England. DHMC integrates the 
patient care, research, and educa- 
tional activities of Dartmouth Medical School, Mary Hitchcock 
Memoriał Hospital, and Lahey Hitchcock Clinic, the third largest 
multi-specialty physician group practice in the United States. 

Mary Hitchcock Memoriał Hospital is a 396-bed hospital offer- 
ing advanced treatment and facilities in many specialties including 
oncology, cardiology, high risk obstetrics, and pediatrics. 


Constructed in 1991, DHMC’s medical campus is a superbly 
eąuipped yet warmly inyiting complex set on 225 wooded acres 
just 2 miles from Dartmouth College. Its striking modern struc- 
ture is morę than just beautiful architecture—it’s designed with 
the maximum well-being of Staff and patients in mind. At 
DHMC, patients and Staff alike enjoy die benefits of todav’s most 
sophisticated technical, clinical, and professional resources. They 
also enjoy a panoramie view of some of New England’s loveliest 
hills—at a facility designed to let the beauty of naturę in. 


DHMC offers an ideał natural environment for a healthy, 
active outdoor lifestyle—and for quiet walks along bubbling 
brooks on DHMC’s beaudfully landscaped campus. Staff 
members and their families have easy access to a wealth of cul- 
tural and recreational attractions, just 2 hours from Boston and 
3-1/2 hours from Montreal. An outstanding on-site licensed 
child care facility and an active continuing education program 
further enhance career and family life. 


Join a community ofmore than 5,000 employees who enjoy a 
world of opportunity—both personally and professionally—at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center. Please sendyour resume, 
indicating area ofinterest, to: Humań Resources, One Medical 
Center Drive, Lebanon, NH 03756. Committed to equal 
employment opportunity. www.hitchcock.org 



Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center 


Mary Hitchcock Memoriał Hospital 


Writer Andrea Zentz lives in Montpelier. 
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w ermont’s Northeast Kingdom 
W — the northeast ąuarter of the 
m State — is one of those magical 
f places where, in the words of poet 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Naturę 
beats in perfect tune.” 

For decades, visitors have come here to hear the 
soulful musie of the Northern Forest and the rural 
rhythms of a landscape of villages, mountains, 
farms and deep lakes. A paradise for hunting, fish- 
ing and reereation, the Kingdom stands as one of the last un- 
tamed wilderness redoubts of New England. 

Yet it’s also a surprisingly civilized place, whose towns, vi- 
brant smali cities and summer lakeside communities bustle 
with arts and cultural events. Many artists and musicians 
nourish their muse here, and 
artistic endeavors punctuate a 
calendar already filled with 
rural events ranging from 
country fairs and horse 
pulling to fiddler’s contests, 
flea markets and church sup- 


and perseverance. 

Now, however, there’s a guide that lets you 
sample all the flavors of the Northeast Kingdom. 
Vermont’s innovative new travel information pro¬ 
gram, Tours & Detours , opens the gates to this 
vast reereation playground and raises the curtain 
on its rich cultural landscape. The wonders of the 
Kingdom remain, but finding them is no longer a 
mystery. 

There are three new gateway Tours & Detours 
centers: in Bradford on Interstate 91 north, in Lyndonville on 
Interstate 91 south, and in Waterford on 1-93 north. Renova- 
tions are planned for a fourth facility on T91 south in Derby. 
We’ve chosen five of the 15 Tours & Detours themes to show 
how they reveal the Kingdom in all its glory. 


pers. 

It’s the essence of Vermont, 
distilled into a heady brew, 
sweet, tangy and distinctive. 
But this region has always 
seemed a bit overwhelming, 
and getting a true taste of it 
has reąuired both patience 



An Arts 
Sampler 


While images of the North¬ 
east Kingdom are usually out- 
door snapshots — of mountain 
biking, fishing, skiing or snow- 
mobiling — there is plenty of 


Mountain biking in Burkę . 
Top, the colors of Autumn in 
Woodbury . 
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Effin Older photos 



Brownington s Old Stone House 
is a hilltop museum with a fine 
view of the bills ofthe Northeast 
Kingdom , and the past. 

cultural adventure here, too. For every 
moose sighting, somewhere there’s a fes- 
tival or show, chamber musie or a band 
concert, fiddler’s contest or literary read- 
ing — often held in a historie building or 
in a striking country setting. 

A live arts event adds colorful memo- 
ries to a visit, and nothing is morę color¬ 
ful than two unusual troupes based in 
the Northeast Kingdom. The Bread & 
Puppet Theater, whose stunning shows 
and huge puppets tour world wide, is 
based in Glover, where it maintains a 
museum and holds a weekend pageant 
each August. At Circus Smirkus, based 
in Greensboro, children and teenagers 
are the stars in a spirited and talented 
summer Big Top show that travels the 
region. 

On the musical side, the Craftsbury 
Chamber Players concerts are a revered 
summer tradition in Hardwick and East 
Burkę, and the morę recently founded 
Warebrook Contemporary Musie Festi- 
val breaks new ground with concerts in 
several locations. Performances, readings 
and lectures take place all year at the St. 


Johnsbury Athenaeum and the nearby 
Fairbanks Museum, the Haskell Opera 
House in Derby Linę, and Fox Hall on 
Lakę Willoughby, all historie buildings 
whose ambiance adds luster to the 
events. In St. Johnsbury, the Catamount 
Arts program has been bringing live 
dance, musie and theater to the area for 
morę than two decades. 

The Kingdom also hosts many diverse 
events in traditional Vermont settings. 
These rangę from the down-home fid- 
dler’s contest in Hardwick to hymn sings 
at the Old North Church in North 


Danville and outdoor festivals with mu¬ 
sie at places like Brownington^ pic- 
turesąue Old Stone House Museum. Per¬ 
formances are part of many town fairs 
and crafts shows in scenie villages such 
as Irasburg, Barton, Westmore and East 
Burkę. 

For the ąuintessential Vermont experi- 
ence, the Kingdom is rich in outdoor 
band concerts. Bring a lawn chair or a 
pienie basket, relax on the green, and 
they’11 strike up the community band for 
you in St. Johnsbury, Lyndonville, New¬ 
port or Craftsbury. 
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VlCTORIAN 

Vermont 

The commerce and prosperity of the 
great age of raił in the mid-1800s 
changed the face of many Vermont 
cities, and nonę morę than St. Johns- 
bury, one of the KingdonTs undisputed 
gems. 

Today, yisitors strolling here find not 
just a handsome smali city with Victo- 
rian era storefronts, but a remarkable ar- 
chitectural legacy left behind by a mag- 
nanimous family. Joseph Fairbanks’s off- 
spring founded a scale-manufacturing 
empire and numerous other enterprises 


and then poured much of their wealth 
back into the town with architectural 
projects for family builder Lambert 
Packard. 

His historie buildings illuminate the 
main Street. Foremost are the elegant 
1871 Athenaeum library and gallery, 
which houses a significant collection of 
19th century American landscapes in an 
interior that is itself a work of art, and 
the wonderful red sandstone Fairbanks 
Museum and Planetarium, whose eclec- 
tic collection is housed under a 30-foot- 
high oak barrel-vault ceiling. 

Other family legacies are the St. Johns- 
bury Academy, the 1856 courthouse and 
the Yictorian Gothic North Congrega- 


tional Church, built in 1878. A pleasant 
walk on outlying avenues reveals many 
ornate mansions from an era that saw as 
many as two dozen trains pass through 
each day. 

The Victorian era also transformed 
other Northeast Kingdom communities. 
In the nearby town of Lyndonville, fine 
homes from the late 1800s ring the town 
green. In the town of Barton, the sturdy 
commercial błock and the 1876 Acad¬ 
emy building reflect the town’s boom 
days. The hilltop city of Newport on 
Lakę Memphremagog has a Queen Annę 
style library and courthouse; Hardwick 
has the Romanesąue Jeudevine Library, 
and Derby Linę is the home of the 
Haskell Library and Opera House, 
which not only straddles the turn of the 
century but lies smack on the Canadian 
border. 



Traditional uillages nestle in the rolling 
hills of the Northeast Kingdom , and 
morę often than not , white-steepled 
churches are their focal point , as in 
Brownington Center , left, and 
Brownington , inset above. 


Waterfare 


If wealth were measured in spectacu- 
lar lakes and beautiful ponds, the North¬ 
east Kingdom would easily be judged the 
richest realm in Vermont. Its liąuid trea- 
sure rewards boaters and paddlers, an- 
glers and campers, but also offers a 
bounty of riches for the eyes, especially 
during foliage season. Here are some 
sample trips by car (or bicycle) that Yisi¬ 
tors can make using Tours & Detours 
information. 

Perhaps the KingdonTs most scenie 
loop is formed by routes 16, 5 and 5A, 


1 


SD 
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which take sightseers through a patch¬ 
work quilt of forests and farmlands and 
along the shores of serene Crystal Lakę 
in Barton and majestic Lakę Willoughby. 
Carved by the glaciers, Willoughby is 
300 feet deep in some places and 
guarded by two rugged sentinels, mounts 
Pisgah and Hor, whose cliffs provide 
shelter for peregrine falcons. 

Trails climb both peaks to spectacular 
overlooks. Route 5 A winds along the 
northern shore and swings by public 
beaches at both ends of the lakę. But be 
prepared to discover that Willoughby’s 
waters can feel as if the glaciers just left! 
At the other end of the tour, scenie Crys¬ 
tal Lakę, named for its elear water, lures 
visitors with a day-use State park with 
pienie facilities and a swimming beach. 
Route 16 plunges into Barton on a clas- 
sic twisting road following a rocky 
brook. 

There’s an entirely different feeling 
along the loop madę by routes 5A/l 05 
and 111. Starting at Newport’s renewed 
waterfront on 30-mile-long Lakę Mem- 
phremagog, Route 5 and 5A take you on 
a bucolic tour along scenie lakes and 
ponds, rolling farmlands and the lovely 
marshlands along the Clyde River en 
route to Island Pond. Brighton State 
Park on Island Pond has one the state’s 
prettiest beaches, with swimming, pienie 
sites and camping on secluded Spectaele 
Pond. On the return trip there are hand- 
some overlooks above Seymour Lakę 
and Lakę Salem. 

We’ve just touched the surface, of 
eourse, like the ripple of a fish rising to a 
fly. Using Tours & Detours themes, 
lovers of water will find ways to jump 
into every activity, from trout fishing in 
lakes like Caspian and Maidstone to ca- 


noeing the meandering Connecticut 
River, or searching for birds, wildlife 
and wildflowers along lakeside naturę 
paths in Groton State Forest. 

Gardens and 
Greens 

Vermont is known as the Green 
Mountain State, and Tours & Detours 
visitors can find its green beauties in 
many places. 

The most traditional example is the 
town green, that historie swath of lawn 
that was the center of civic life. In the 
Kingdom lie some of Vermont’s finest, 
especially during foliage season. The 
high hillside green in Craftsbury Com- 
mon, surrounded by white fences, classic 
white-clapboard homes, and views of 
rolling farm hills, is high on everyone’s 
list. So, too, is PeachanTs smali green, 
perched in one of the state’s prettiest vil- 
lages. Others are Lyndonville’s huge 
town common, the greens around the 
Old Stone House in Brownington, and 
the neat village greens in Irasburg, North 
Danville and Guildhall. 

For golfers, greens mean a place to 
play and relax. In Vermont, though, golf 
includes scenie vistas well worth the 
drive. Peaceful 18-hole courses beckon in 
St. Johnsbury, Orleans and Newport, 
while Greensboro and Barton have nine- 
hole courses. 

Then there are the places for the aspir- 
ing green thumb or for anyone in love 
with fiowers. Nurseries and several 
renowned inns provide plants and herbs, 
ideas and colorful display gardens, along 
with statuary, antiques, crafts and lovely 
places to stroił. Some have unique set- 


tings for teas and picnics. 

Perennial Pleasures Nursery in East 
Hardwick, for example, offers English 
Cream Teas in a garden or gazebo. 

Ledge in Thyme in Sutton hosts picnics 
and offers unusual crafts, from bird- 
houses to handmade light fixtures. 
Stone’s Throw Gardens in East Crafts¬ 
bury has walking trails and a tea garden 
to go with its collection of heritage roses. 
Greensboro House B&B grows morę 
than 400 day lilies and also has antiques. 

Other nurseries in Irasburg, Marsh- 
field and Cabot each have their own dis- 
tinctive charms and plants — all of 

(Continued on page 28) 



The fali haruest. Top, canoeists take a 
break along the Lamoille Riuer. 
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Horse Drawn Hayrides 
& Sugaring Tours 
Working Farm Vacations 

Brownington, VT 


Northfii 
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CANADA 


iamstowr 


Washington 


TRAVEL 

INFORMATION 

CENTERS 


For a special getaway... 

Come to the Heart o£ the 
Northeast Kingdom!! 

Cali Burkę Area Chamber of 
Commerce tolbfree at 

I-800-377-12IZ. 


• Burlington 


Corinth Center 


Iradford 


Chelse; 
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Numbered blue circles 
indicate locations of 
advertisers. 

Numbered squares 
indicate Interstate exits. 


FAIRBANKS 

MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AYISITTOTHE 



Discover northern New England' s lar gest 
natural science collections, plus... 

• toys, tools, dolls 

• dinosaurs, weapons, 
the Civil War 

• summer Children's 
Naturę Corner, 
Planetarium, and morę! 

It'sfamily fun at its best! Open daily. 
Main Street*St. Johnsbury, VT 
802 748-2372 

www.fairbanksmuseum.org 
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IF YOU LIKE 

VERMONT 

YOU’LL LOVE 

LYNDON 

To find out why, cali us at 

1 - 800 - 225-1998 

(in the New England States), or 

1 - 802 - 626 - 6413 . 



We*ll send you complete informa- 
tion about our smali classes, 

H outstanding and 
caring faculty, 
unique career- 
preparation 
programs, and 
spectacular north 
£ eastern Yermont 


location. 

lyndon State College 

LYNDONYILLE, YERMONT 05851 
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“Hi. neighbor. Have 

YOU TRIED MY CHEESE?” 


Gathering milk for the world's most 
delicious cheddar and our other fine dairy 
products is a labor of love for our farmers. 
Enjoy the best - and support farm families 
throughout the Northeast. 

Look for our products in your favorite 
storę. Visit us when you're in Vermont. Or 
order from our specialty cheddar catalogue: 

800-639-3198 AskforTom u 



Dairy Farmer Owned Since 1919 
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I Ruslic lurnishinos 
i lor ihc Korne. 
LodgcCampiCabin 


Hickory Furniture N 

Pendelton Blankets & Clothing > 
True Grit Clothing & Bed Linen 
Fine Winę 

Camp Decorations Including k 

Antlers & r Moose Heads 


Noose River Lakę 
& Lodoe Storę 
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18th and 19th Century Designs Cali today for our color catabg 

Custom Design Service 802 684'21 56 

^ Original Art A $5 mlue ~ FREE! 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-37, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 


Matthew Burak Fumiture 
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Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


THE GIFTEYERYONE LOVES TO GET 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delidous mapie products and 
give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 


Cali or write for FREE brochure 1-800-845-2733 
In Vt. cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-MAPL 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere. 

COUTURES MAPLE SHOP 

RR 1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 • LOCATED ON ROUTE 100 
http://www.pbpub.com/couture.htm 


A Taste of Yermont 
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Mountain View Creamery 

A COUNTRY INN 

“Breathtakingly beautiful 
“Wondeifully relaxing.” 

An historie farm estate 
set on 440 acres 
for you to explore. 

Darling Hill Road 
E. Burkę Yermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 
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Wanted: People to share the great 
outdoors of Vermont with. Must enjoy 
x-c skiing, biking, rowing, running, naturę, 
canoes, good food, walks in the woods & morę. 


Craftsbun Outdoor Center 

_ k _ 


cali for our brochure: (800) 729-7751 
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IMA BASKET 

. Entirely Hand-crafted 
I Brown Ash Baskets 
Derbv VT Studio 

Open Weekends & 

Most Evenings 


Please cali ahead: 802-895-4275 
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TOURS 8c DETOURS 

Contimied front page 23 


which will make visitors “green” with 
enjoyment, as well as envy. 

Morgans, Milk 
and Maple Syrup 


Nothing beats fali colors in the North¬ 
east Kingdom, but the true flavor of this 
region also means getting an authentic 
taste of farm products and farm life. 
Tours & Detours helps you sample col- 
orful farm traditions, no matter when 
you visit. 

For the summer flavor of a country 
fair, two of the oldest and best are the 
Caledonia County Fair in Lyndonville 
and the Orleans County Fair in Barton, 
held each August. 

Or say you’re spring skiing and the 
legs are weary. That’s the perfect time 
for the flavor of maple sugaring. Ten of 
the KingdonTs sugarhouses welcome 
guests to experience the sunny sweet sug- 
armaking days of March and April, sam¬ 
ple their syrup and other gourmet prod¬ 
ucts, maybe even take a wagon ride in 
the woods. Many are also open year- 
round, and St. Johnsbury’s Maple Grove 
Farms factory, the nation’s oldest and 
biggest maple candy maker, offers daily 
tours. 

A tour of a different kind can be had 


Lions and tigers and bears — oh myl 
And all part of the Fairbanks Museum's 
natural history exhibits in St. Johnsbury. 
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at llama farms in Craftsbury and Gro- 
ton. And for a perfect seat overlooking 
the Kingdom, try trail and wagon rides 
at horse farms in Sutton, Craftsbury 
Common and Morgan Center. 

For a true taste of the farm, nothing 
beats visiting farmers’ markets in New¬ 
port, Barton, Groton and St. Johnsbury, 
held all summer long and through the 
fali harvest. Or visit summer farmstands 
offering fresh berries, vegetables and 
other treats in Guildhall, Craftsbury 
Common, Newport, and Irasburg. At 
the Cabot cheese visitors’ center in 
Cabot, you can have a taste of award- 
winning aged cheddar. 

For a unique experience, try a farm 
vacation, where families can re-connect 
with each other and the joys of rural life 
in historie farmstead inns and bed and 
breakfasts in Norton, Glover and 
Brownington. 


Travel 

Information 

• Cali 1-800-VF.RMONT for a 
travel and tourism kit, faxed 
information, brochures, a 
calendar of events, and 
information for different regions. 

• For the state’s VTFAX automated 
fax service for events, cali 
1-800-833-9756. 

• For information on places to 
stay and dine, cali the Vermont 
Lodging & Restaurant 
Association, 1-800-VTROOMS 
(1-800-987-6667). 

• By Computer, visit the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and 
Marketing Web site at 
http://www.travel-vermont.com; 
the Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce at 

http://www.vtchamber.com and 
the Discover Vermont Internet 
page at http://www.discover-ver- 
mont.com. 

• The State Department of 
Agriculture offers information 
on farm stands, farms and sugar- 
houses to visit and morę at 
http://www.cit.state.vt.us/agric or 
cali (802) 828-2416 or fax (802) 
828-3831. 





Burkę Mountain is dassic New England 
W at its best—2,000 feet of vertical 
excitement, 30 trails, and a sense that 
p i * you have the whole mountain to . 

yourself. This year well have 80% A 
snowmaking cover and mid-week lift 
tickets starting at $15. ? 

And because Burkę is only 7 miles from / 
1-91,3 hours from Boston and 3 Vi hours 
from Hartford, it’s easy to enjoy, easy to 
afford and easy to reach. 

This year, get back to Burkę. 

One great mountain... - mt 


eAStBU „,—’ 

www.burkemountain.com 

802 626-3305 A Snów Repom 1-800-922-BURK A Reserrations 1-800-541-5480 
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ME 


-NE KINGDOM Today! £ 


Discover 
Orleans County 
the Crown Jewel 
ofVermont's 
Northeast Kingdom 

Area Attractions 

The Old Stone House 
Museum 

802-754-2022 

Sugar Mili Farm Mapie 
Museum 

800-688-7978 

NewporFs Princess Paddle 
Wheel Lakę Cruises 

802-334-6617 

Jay Peak Ski Resort — 

Scenie Aerial Tram Rides 
802-988-2611 

Cow Town Elk Ranch 

No phone — open year 
round 

Rt 5 in Derby, VT 

Winnie's World — Go 

Karts, Mini Golf, 

Bumper Boats 
802-334-7793 


Newporfs Princess 



OVER 

LWelve 

■autiful 



Heated 

Mr-condrtioried 

Futt Bar 

Bestrooms 


Lakę Memphremagog Daily Lakę Cruises 

Sightseeing • Pizza • Dinner • Brunch Cruises & Private Parties 

Cali 802-334-6617 

Cruising from Newport’s City Dock • Newport, Yermont 

Vermont's only International Cruise! 



Fine Family Dining 
on beautiful Lakę 
Memphremagog 

Lunch & Dinner 11 till Closing 
Breakfast Saturday & Sunday 7 a.m. 
FAMILY DINING ROOM 
LAKESIDE DECK FOR DINING & DRINKS 

802 - 334-2340 

25 Lakę St., Newport, VT 05855 

E.S. Landing Marina 

Boat Slips with Electric & Water 
Laundry & Shower Facility • Boat Rentals 


V 4 
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V E R M O N T V I E W 

* 


The Energy Guy Goes Yisiting 


By Paul Scheckel 
Illustrated by Tim Newcomb 



I 'm an energy specialist for the Ver- 
mont Energy Investment Corpora¬ 
tion. My job is to show residential 
customers of central Vermont's very 
rural Washington Electric Cooperative 
how they can conserve electricity. A 
watt the homeowner saves is one the 
utility doesn't have to buy or generate, 
and in the long run that means savings 


for the utility and for customers, not 
to mention less pollution and waste 
overall. It's called "demand side man- 
agement," and Vermont and Washing¬ 
ton Electric are among the nation's 
leaders in implementing it. 

To most people, what that means is 
that Tm "the energy guy," the one 
who appears at their door to do an en- 
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ergy audit. To them, Fm the source of 
energy-saving compact fluorescent 
light bulbs, low-flow shower and 
faucet aerators, water bed insulation 
pads, insulation jackets for hot-water 
heaters and generał advice on conserv- 
ing electricity and money. 

I've performed nearly 1,000 audits in 
three years, and I am happy to report 
that Tve found that the traditional 
Vermont practice of "yisitin'" is alive 
and well. Being all business is all but 
impossible when I'm in a fellow Ver- 
monter's home. There are too many 
things to talk about and barely enough 
time to get the job done. 

First of all, I have to get there. 

"Turn left at the four mailboxes, go 
past Grammy Mac's place, and up to 
Barner's camp. You know where that 
is, don't you?" 

Ah, a native. Flatlanders give them- 
selves away by the directions they 
give. They start by asking "Where are 
you coming from?" I tell them, but 
they've never heard of the place, and 
they invariably spell out everything 
carefully in mileage and house colors. 
"Oh," I answer, "you're up from the 
Tweeds'." Why didn't they just say so? 

On the way, I stop at the local gen¬ 
erał storę to get a snack, use the wash- 
room, and maybe ask where these peo- 
ple really live. 

I finally get there, 15 minutes late 
because I was behind the school hus 
the whole way, or because the road 
hasn't been graded in ąuite a while and 
the washboards threaten to undo every 
fastener in my car. Or maybe Fm late 
because the road was graded a few 
hours ago and the gravel is so loose I 
can't go over 10 m.p.h. Anything is 
better than trying to navigate the mud 
ruts in April. Milking time delays me 
sometimes, when the cows take 10 
minutes to cross the road. Or maybe 
Tve stopped to help someone, or be 
helped, out of a ditch along a slick, 
snowy road. It's all part of life on the 
back roads, though, and there's no 
stress involved. Nobody holds a little 
tardiness against me. 

Finally, there I am in the driveway. 
The dog runs up to greet me, whimper- 
ing in tortured anticipation as I sit in 
the car and gather my stuff, which rat- 
tled onto the floor on the way. Then I 
fili in the initial codes on the palm-top 
Computer. Opening the car door, the 




1-800-622-4000 Box MVL9, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 

E-mail: res@basinKarbor.com Website: www.basinbarbor.com 


Come Celebrate 
With Us. 


round kere, 

time doesnt stand still. 
It rocks you gently 

kack and fortb. 
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Join the Fun. 

For a Museum brochure and calendar 
of events please contact: 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, 
Shelburne, VT 05482-0010. Phone: 
802/985-3346. Fax: 802/985-5325. 
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Shelburne Museum 


Autumn colors glow. Lakę Champlain 
sparkles. And you find yourself, lost in 
the wonder of autumn in Yermont. 


$76/night (pp, dbl. occp.). 
Fali Couples'Escape includes complimentary 
champagne, floiuers, chocolates and 
Continental breakfast. 




BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 
Owned and operated hy the Beach family sińce 1886. 
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Shelburne Museum celebrates 50 
years of preserving America’s folk 
heritage with... 

events 

special exhibitions 
musie 

entertainment 
children’s activities 
and a giant community 
birthday party, Sept.27 
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WILL MOSES 


YERMONT VIEW 



“Thanksgiving Snows” 18" x 24" 

"Thanksgiving Snows” 

Each Ltd. Edition Print (1,000) is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free Color Catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Baley's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 



WOODWORKING 

PO B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 0 5 4 7 7 
802-434-4123 FAX 802-434-4130 


Handcrafted Furniture 
Custom Cabinets 


NORTH T T RIDGE 
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dog's wet nose immediately nudges 
me. "Good dog/' I say half-heartedly, 
hoping that it really is. I head for the 
side door with the dog at my heels, 
barking an announcement to its faith- 
ful master. Hoping they remembered 
the appointment, I knock. The door 
opens, a woman with curlers in her 
hair balances a baby on her hip, the 
cigarette hangs from her lips, the dog 
barks, the baby cries, the TV blares. 

''Hi. Fm from Washington Electric. 
Have I found the Smiths?" 

"'Oh yeah, yeah, right. I forgot you 
were coming. You're the energy guy, 
right? Come on in. Excuse the mess, I 
can't hardly keep this place clean any- 
more. ,/ 1 step in, sąueezing through the 
door so the dog stays out. 

It's always challenging to view other 
people's living space as my job site. I 
see right past whatever mess there 
may be. Even if the place is immacu- 
late, people are compelled to make ex- 
cuses. I just want to get to work. 

"So can I get some of those free light 
bulbs?" 

"Weil, first Tve gotta educate you 
about your sinful, energy-guzzling 
habits." So I launch into the Q. and A. 
portion of the energy audit. 

"So how old is that refrigerator?" 

"Weil, geez, we got that when we 
were still over to Barre. Yep, my daugh- 
ter was four years old. But when we 
bought it, the salesman said it was one 
of them 'energy sufficient' ones." 

Gulp. "So how old is your daughter 
no w?" 

"Why? What's that got to do with 
my light bill? You single?" 

"I can just estimate the age. Let's 
talk about lighting. Can you tell me 
about how many hours this light is on 
in a day? Think about summer and 
winter usage and we'll try to get an av- 
erage daily — " 

"Oh, that light I turn on when I get 
home, and turn it off when I go to 
bed". 

"Uh, yeah, OK, so a couple hours a 
day?" 

"Weil, no, we don't turn it on at all 
in the daytime." 

About the time Fm ready to go back 
outside and make friends with the dog, 
Fm only halfway through the audit 
and Fve still got to get personal with 
this stranger. 

"So, how many showers do you take 
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in a week? How long are they?" 

"Only one shower a day, usually, 
and I don't know, I never timed it." 

''OK, how about person number 
two? How long are his showers?" 

"Oh, that's my husband." She looks 
around the room. "We shower to- 
gether." 

"OK, seven 15-minute showers a 
week?" 

You try not to lead any answers but 
sometimes it's the only way you'11 
ever get out before dinner time. And 
the kitchen smells of meat loaf balcing 
in the oven. 

"Yep, that sounds about right. Ya 
know, you guys, we get a lot of power 
outrages up here ; I wish you could do 
something about it." 

"Weil, ma 7 am, this is a sub-con- 
tracted program, so I can 7 t speak to 
that, but if you cali WEC, they cer- 
tainly want to know if you have a 
power outage." 

"Weil, that won't do any good; we 
just seem to get an awful lot of power 
outrages up here." 

I continue the job, reaching into a 
greasy stove hood to unscrew the hot 
bulb, waiting while the owner cleans 
the cluster flies out of the ceiling fix- 
ture, stepping over piles of clothes in 
the kid 7 s bedroom, making jokes about 
how much hot water you'11 save when 
the teenagers go off to college (just 
about pay for tuition!), and clandes- 
tinely booting the dog, which has 
somehow found me again. Downstairs 
I crouch in the basement to wrap the 
hot water heater with insulation, Corn¬ 
ing away with a shirt fuli of fiberglass 
and a head fuli of cobwebs. I always 
change the shower head and faucet 
aerators last so I can wash up as part of 
the job. 

Finally, the paperwork is finished 
and all I need is a signature. That's 
when the spouse wallcs in, home from 
work. I go through introductions again 
and report my findings to Mr. Smith. 
He checks out all the lights and usu¬ 
ally approves because "she's the boss" 
anyway. 

And I make a graceful exit. It's so 
much easier when there's only one 
spouse to answer the ąuestions, even if 
they're wrong. You avoid any domes- 
tic sąuahhles: " Mel! You’re the one 
who takes the 20-minute showers!" 
and so on. 



While you're in Vermont, make surę you 

SEE SOME OF THE LOCAL COLOR. 
c/ 

n Stratford, that means a visit 
to the Justin Smith Morrill Homestead. 

An outstanding example of Gothic 
Revival architecture, popular in rural 
America in the mid-1800s, the cottage 
exterior is painted rosy pink to appear 
like cut sandstone. 

Inside, there's ornate woodwork. 


period Victorian furnishings, and a 
window depicting the crumbling ruins 
of Holyrood Chapel in Edinburgh. In the 
gardens, many of the original plantings 
survive, including species from Europę 
and the Orient. Come visit — 
and experience a treasure of VERMONT 
history everywhere you tum. 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, 
cali i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 6ijC • http://www.travel-vermont.com 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
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For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-800-462-0856 

Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, Yermont 05482 
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te 
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Vermont's Only 
Life Care Retirement 
Community 

• Picturesque Natural Setting 

• Hiking and Walking Trails 
on 135 acres 

• Time to Pursue your Interests 

• New Friendships 

• On-site Long Term Health Care 

• A Gift to your Children 


Residents enjoy a scenie bike ride in the 
Wake Robin community. 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 
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The truły fascinating part of residen- 
tial visits is the insight they provide 
into human naturę, lifestyles, and atti- 
tudes. In between all the Q. & A., edu- 
cation, and actual work, there's time 
to chat about life. Once I'm in some- 
one's home for a while, they begin to 
soften up. They offer information. 
They enjoy getting to know someone 
new, as I do. Sometimes, if Tm not 
careful, I can become a counselor for 
the shut-ins. After 10 minutes or so of 
non-stop listening, Tli use the palm- 
top as a barrier against personal in- 
volvement. Tve learned to tear myself 
out of the situation before it's too late. 
Sometimes you have to know when 
not to asie because, somehow, people 
find it easier to unload their troubles 
on someone they don't know. Then 
there are the venerables who have so 
many great stories to tell that I want 
to cancel the rest of my Schedule to 
visit. On a really good day, Tli stumble 
in on some yisiting oldtimers and 
they'11 invite me to coffee or lunch. So 
much for keeping a Schedule. For these 
gems of wisdom and glimpses into 
days Tli never know, Tli gladly work 
late. 

Everyone has a hobby, a collection, 
or a project. I've met artists, musi- 
cians, and farmers. Tve seen home 
businesses ranging from ąuilting, spe- 
cialty foods and granite carving to 
snowshoes, rustic furniture and 
knives. And Tve seen walls fuli of salt 
and pepper shakers from around the 
world, large scalę outdoor train sets 
running all over the back yard, a 1915 
steam tractor, a Civil War relic collec¬ 
tion museums would envy, and sea- 
faring boats too smali to ever emerge 
from the garages in which they were 
being built. 

To joumey into someone's world, all 
I have to do is notice things. I ask 
about a picture on the wali: "Yup, that 
was my prize buli from the 1951 fair." 
Take it a little further and get the fuli 
tour: "I was bom right in that room." 

Tve spoken with struggling farmers 
who are so fuli of life that nothing gets 
them down. And to the guy who al- 
most broke into tears telling of how he 
worked for a dairy for 35 years and just 
before he was going to retire with fuli 
benefits, the dairy was bought by an 
out-of-state company that laid off 
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Escape to a luxurious Hawk villa, perched high on a Vermont mountainside, surrounded 
by endless Green Mountain views and i,200 acres of silent sunlit woodlands. 

In the Black River valley below, Hawk's 50 room inn hosts an array of summer activities 
at its marina, stables, pools, courts and six nearby golf courses, as well as fine dining 
at its River Tavern restaurant. 


V 

HAWK 







HAWK INN AND MOUNTAIN RESORT 


ROUTE 100, PLYMOUTH, YERMONT - (800) 685-HAWK • WWW.HAWKRESORT.COM 
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everyone close to retirement age. 
There was the oldtimer who was in 
fuli Dickies work clothes on a blazing 
95° day while his grandchildren swam 
in his pool. He loved showing me his 
'46 International Harvester pick-up. 

Once, as I was heading out the door 
to get some bulbs, an elderly, some- 
what ornery woman shouted after me: 
"and get the mail in while 
you're out there!" "Surę" I 
said, and laughed to myself. 

I did an audit for a wealthy 
lawyer who has a very large 
second home. When I 
showed up, I was greeted by 
the helpful caretaker. A few 
weeks later I served the care- 
taker's home. Her entire 
house was as large as one 
room in the lawyer's house. She had a 
family of four. 

I visited an elderly couple who lived 
in a ramshackle trailer and had no wa- 
ter. They fili up buckets from the road- 
side spring or at neighbors'. I called 
around to State agencies to see if help 
was available. "If they have school- 
aged children, we can help" was the 
answer. 


I met an 82-year-old French-Cana- 
dian woman who lives near a resort 
and collects old clothes and appliances 
from the throwaways "up on the 
mountain." Her son is a professional 
dumpster diver. She spends a good part 
of her time cleaning clothes, distribut- 
ing them to needy people and organi- 
zations, dispensing snippets of wisdom 


and her love of God as she goes. I put 
her in touch with Barre's Canadian 
Club so she could mingle with compa- 
triots who speak French. 

When I'm visiting, and giving people 
things like free light bulbs, they want 
to give me things, too. Like mapie 
syrup, relish, coffee, beer, vegetables, 
pies, piekłeś, a granite hearth stone, 
business cards and pitches (after all, 


I'm giving them a pitch]. I've received 
lots of cookies and brownies, an occa- 
sional dinner and, once, a $5 tip 
("that's really not necessary, I get paid 
well for this work." "Good for you, 
now go get yourself some coffee and 
donuts."). I always come away with 
something, be it food, philosophy, or 
knowledge of a new skill. 

And everyone wants to 
talk politics. This would be a 
great job for anyone who ever 
thought of running for office. 
Everyone has an agenda and 
they share it readily. Some 
are genuine in their concern 
for people and the world. 
Others simply rant because 
they don't have a piece of 
the pie. People tell me about 
it because Fm there or because I ask a 
ąuestion like "So, have you had 
enough of the logging trucks going by 
your house all day long?" Not the 
ąuestion to ask if you're on the North 
Fayston Road and in a hurry. Often Fm 
sympathetic, but I try to encourage 
them to voice their opinions, whether 
it's at the Washington Electric Cooper- 
ative annual meeting, or in a letter to 


After three years on the road as an 
energy auditor, people all over 
central Yermont have begun 
to wave and say ‘bello'. 
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Where old time Vermont values stiU exist...antiques from our attics, crafts madę by our 
neighbors, band scooped ice cream with pure mapie syrup. Find all this and morę at Kennedy 
Brothers renovated Yermont Creamery • 11 Main Street • Yergennes, Vermont 05491. 


Rt 22 A (Just off Rt 7 ) • 802 . 877.2975 • www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 


Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga, an affordable, new community for 
adults with active lifestyles. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we Te just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Model open. Cali for hours. 


KENNEDY BROTHERS 

O V E R 2 0 0 CRAFTS AND A N TIQ U E BOOTHS 


YERMONT VIEW 


the editor. There ; s an awful lot of In¬ 
formation out there that people simply 
keep to themselves. 

I get to know, or at least recognize, 
the road regulars. The UPS drivers, the 
rural route mail carriers, the walkers, 
bikers and runners, even the 
Schwann's frozen food delivery guy. 

I have become acąuainted with en- 
tire families, spread throughout the 
towns Tm working in. "How'8 your 
mom? I visited her last month." And 
theyTe off about how they tried to 
take the chainsaw away from Dad, 
who just turned 80. He wasnT too 
pleased with that — and I could under- 
stand because I met Dad last month, 
too! 

After three years on the road as an 
energy auditor, people all over central 
Vermont have begun to wave and say 
'hello.' It's a pretty good feeling — es- 
pecially if I can remember their names. 
If my car breaks down, or Pm in trou- 
ble, Tm never far from someone who 
will recognize me and offer help. I 
drive morę slowly now than I did be- 
fore I started working on this program. 
I want to wave at people and watch 
out for their kids. With all the skepti- 
cism and mistrust in the world today, 
Tm constantly amazed at how trusting 
and open people are. Only twice have I 
been asked for Identification. One of 
those times was when a visiting out- 
of-stater answered the door. I know 
where eyeryoneT security systems are, 
I know what lights they leave on when 
theyTe away, I know who's growing 
what in their basement. I donY think 
this could happen anywhere else but 
in the country's most rural utility ter- 
ritory, home to the country's most real 
people. 

WEC energy auditors have a uniąue 
perspective on life. YouTe there to 
help and you don't ask anything in re¬ 
turn. It really opens people up, espe- 
cially when you take an interest in 
their lives. For some, I think that's 
morę rewarding than the audit service. 
The best revelation Tve had from all 
my visits and conversations is that re- 
gardless of our politics or personal 
agenda, we all want the same things 
out of life, we just go about getting 
them in different ways. We really are 
all very much alike. < ^O ri 


Paul Scheckel lives in Calais. 
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T/ic choices you make for your Windows 
and doors are amony the most important you 
can make Jor your korne. CA spectacularly 
decorated interior can appear drab if the 
Windows are the wrony size or style. 
r Without eneryy-sauiny features, that cozy 
nook may be too hot in the summer, chilly in 
the winter. JAt UHaruin, we know that 
Windows and doors are a yreat part of how 
your home complements your lifestyle. ffirst, 
we help you make the choices. Ahen we 
briny them to lifc for you. Ahat s OWade to 
order. CAAade for you. 



CMade to order. CMade for you. 


cAiaruin r Windows & TDoors Information JZine: I-800-^C)Ą-8800, Sxt. 27• 

CAO W. OLastinys & Co., One. is dedicated exelusively to the distribution oj OHaruin c ^Windows & A)oors. 
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WELCOME 

TO AUTUMN 


Eight Smali Towns 

O 

Open Their Doors to the World Everv Fali. 

What a Yiew! 


W hen it comes to being 
off the beaten track, not 
many places can beat 
the town of Walden, 14 miles west 
of St. Johnsbury in Vermont's rural 
Northeast Kingdom. In fact, just 
finding Walden is a major accom- 
plishment, sińce the town has no 
easily discernible center and only 
one major paved highway passes through its knobby 2,000-foot 
hills. 



c/i 


But one day each autumn this unassuming town of 825 souls 
is transformed, Cinderella-like, into one of the brightest stars 
in Vermont's tourism universe. Buses from all over America 
and visitors from as far away as Europę and Australia descend 
to gawk at leaves, visit farms and exhibits, and devour 200 
pounds of barbecued beef at the South Walden Church Supper. 

To be accurate, we should say that visitors ascend into 
Walden, sińce almost every road here seems to head upward — 
which is one reason this is one of the morę heavenly places to 
be on a elear fali day. 

Walden's figurative day in the sun (sometimes it does rain) is 
part of a phenomenon known as the Northeast Kingdom Fali 
Foliage Festival, an eight-day, eight-town, belt-loosening, up- 
close-and-personal, absolutely view-tiful dose of Vermont vil- 
lages, scenery and country life. Think of it as a very Vermont 
yersion of the classic "If this is Sunday, it must be France" 
whirlwind tour of Europę. 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 



A mapie in St. Johnsbury displays the kind of color 
that draws people from around the world to 
the annual Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festioal. 
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Al Pearson and pet in Plainfield last year, the 12th year Al has 
joumeyed up from Massachusetts for the Foliage Festival. 
Right f the view from Owl's Head in Groton. 


Begun in the mid- 
1950s, the festival is a 
fali tradition for the 
towns of Marshfield, 

Walden, Cabot, Plain¬ 
field, Peacham, Bar- 
net, Groton and St. 

Johnsbury, starting 
the last weekend in 
September. Even 
morę, it's become a 
tradition for many 
yisitors, who return 
year after year as 
faithfully as any 
Capistrano swallow, 
hooked by the uniąue 
flavor of the festival. 

Trying to capture 
the taste of this ex- 
travaganza is a bit like 
trying to explain the taste of real mapie 
syrup to someone who's never tried it. 
For starters, it's a movable feast, serv- 
ing up hearty traditional home cook- 
ing for hundreds every night, with lots 
of community spirit on the side. The 
farę ranges from New England boiled 
dinner to chicken pie, pancakes and a 
dash of sugar on snów. Each 
meal includes entertain- 
ment ranging from old-fash- 
ioned hymn sings to 
Klezmer and Celtic musie, 
fiddlers and band concerts, 
not to mention impromptu 
performances, such as when 
a bevy of matronly cooks at 
Plainfield^ United 

Methodist Church prome- 
naded down the aisles in 
their aprons to bluegrass 
musie and the rousing ap- 
plause of the diners. 

The lunches and dinners 
are held in places both his¬ 
torie and picturesąue: old 
town and grange halls, 19th 
century churches and vil- 
lages that are a feast of Americana. 
And every day, along with the chang- 
ing leaves, there's a changing calendar 
of exhibits, hikes, and excursions to 
see artisans or visit farms, crafts fairs 
and concerts. 

Of course, the festival is first and 
foremost a feast for the eyes, sińce the 
Northeast KingdonTs rural landscape 
offers some of Vermont's finest and 
wildest vistas of fali colors. 

Beyond the bazaars and bands, back- 
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road tours and savory eats, though, 
something intangible takes place. For 
one day, each of these smali towns 
opens its doors and complete strangers 
are madę to feel at home. Sharing the 
crisp, bittersweet slide into Novem- 
ber, the atmosphere of smalltown life, 
the history that is indelibly written in 
old buildings and rural 
ways, yisitors and Vermon- 
ters alike become part of 
something that in its non- 
commercial simplicity is 
simply magical. 

The festival brings to- 
gether folks from all walks 
of life and parts of the U.S., 
like Bob and Betty-Ann 
Sallee and their son, Scott, 
10. I met them in Walden, a 
long way from their home 
in Hawaii. 

"After looking at the Ver- 
mont Life calendars year af¬ 
ter year, we decided we had 
to come visit," said Bob. 
They rented an RV, were 
touring the festival and 
then planned to tour the rest of the 
State. Though they joked that the RV 
was a most un-Hawaii-like "chillbox" 
some mornings, Sallee said the people 
and events madę their trip a heart- 
warming experience. 

"We're so happy there's a place like 
Vermont to come to," he said. 

The festivaPs appeal has a lot to do 
with the fact that it's not a tourist 
event, but a community celebration 
and seasonal gathering. Many yisitors 


make friends in the 
area and their visits 
become like a re- 
union. As for the Ver- 
monters, they know 
all too well that the 
spectacular blush of 
orange and crimson 
on the hills will soon 
turn ashy gray, so 
they hardly need a 
reason for a last fling. 

"We have a lot of 
fun and it brings us 
together as a commu¬ 
nity/' says Pastor 
Ralph Howe of Plain¬ 
field^ Grace United 
Methodist Church, 
which hosts Plain¬ 
field^ day. "We have 
people who've been coming here for 30 
years." 

Howe and co-conspirator JoAnn Mar¬ 
tin, bustling around in the basement of 
the church helping prepare the 
evening's barbeeued chicken, mostac- 
cioli and baked bean supper for morę 
than 200, say that about 50 people 
help put on the day's lunch and sup- 
pers. 

As with most of the week's events, 
the supper is also a fundraiser: The 
money raised has helped install a new 
heating system and put a new roof on 
the church, which dates back to the 
mid-1800s. 

Plainfield's festival day, which takes 
about two montlTs planning, includes 
foliage tours that rangę from the gran- 
ite ąuarries in Barre to a glass-blowing 
shop, a famous local bakery that 
makes sourdough breads in a huge 
stone oven, and a short hike up to 
OwPs Head lookout in Groton State 
Forest. I had never been up OwTs 
Head, and sińce the day was mild and 
sunny, I followed local resident Ray 
Potter as he led about 20 of us in a car- 
avan to the trailhead. 

Because a road goes nearly to the top, 
OwPs Head is one of Vermont's most 
efficient hikes: The view is wonderful, 
the walk minimal. After five minutes 
of scampering up the rocky trail, we 
are above the trees, nearly 2,000 feet 
high, looking down at the shimmering 
waters of Kettle Pond encircled by an 
unbroken forest of red and orange hills. 

In the distance is the distinctive shape 
of CamePs Hump. 

1 


I ke festival kas 
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tratlition for 
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Fali canoeing on Harueys Lakę in 
West Barnet. Right, lunch at 
PeachanFs generał storę. 


On top, I meet Doug and Dawn 
LeCates, Delaware residents who have 
come to the festival without fail for 10 
years for the scenery and the food. 

“I gain seven pounds in seven days. I 
gain a pound a day," jokes Dawn. 

"That's the whole point/ 7 chimes in 
Doug. 

That evening, I discover the LeCates 
weren't kidding. The refills of mostac- 
cioli keep coming and there's sweet, 
dark, homemade baked beans, too, 


worth the $7 price of the Plainfield 
dinner alone. I strike up a conversation 
with two couples from Texas and we 
swap tales of our home States. I as- 
tound them with the news that it can 
snów in the fali, and they describe the 
sprawi around their Dallas-Fort Worth 
home. Pat Malley tells me that to a 
Texan the most astounding thing 
about Vermont is its vast forests — 
and how few people there are in them. 

"I knew it was rural here, but even 
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Alan L. Graham 


the smali towns are smaller than I ex- 
pected," she says. 

Smalltown spirit and a sense of place 
— missing ingredients in so many 
parts of America — are woven into 
every moment of the festival. Driving 
to the European Coffee Hour at the 
smali West Barnet Church, for exam- 
ple, offers a tour of a pastorał farm 
landscape. Inside the church, two 
dozen types of pastries — Swiss apple 
tarts, scones, mint chocolate 



S. Michael Bisceglie 


meringues — reflect the diverse ethnic 
backgrounds of immigrants who came 
here in the late 1800s. 

The coffee hour raises about $360 a 
year for the local rescue sąuad, says or- 
ganizer Beth Dugger. Just as impor- 
tantly, she says, "what we're building 
in the event is a sense of community." 

Groton hosts the week's largest gath- 
ering, the chicken pie dinner, which 
feeds 200 at each of four mammoth 
sittings in the town's community 
building. The 40-year-old event begins 
with grace before each sitting and re- 
ąuires the logistics of a military opera- 
tion, with kids acting as runners to 
bring food up from the basement 
kitchens. The money raised benefits 
senior citizens, recreation programs, 
scholarships and other town projects. 

The chairman of the foliage festival 
sińce 1966 is a bespectacled, white- 
haired "retired" Walden school 
teacher, Betty Hatch, who is 76 years 
young. She says the idea is to provide 
"an inexpensive vacation where visi- 
tors can get acąuainted with us and 
see how we live and work." 

This is a premise not without its 
amusing aspects, sińce in one fali day 
a town like Walden can host morę vis- 
itors than it would all summer. Or as 
Hatch noted with wry humor, Walden 
isn't exactly lcnown for seeing a lot of 
tour buses, "At least, not ones that are 
stopping." But on Walden's festival 
day last year, Walden native and guide- 
for-a-day fanet McKinstry found her- 
self leading a backroad caravan from 
an unlikely flagship: a 40-foot Ger- 
man-made luxury tour bus filled with 
seniors from San Diego. 

The bus, designed for highway cruis- 
ing and with a turning radius about as 
wide as a 747's, struggled up Walden's 
steep winding gravel roads, followed 


by a billowing cloud of 
dust, black diesel ex- 
haust and a retinue of 
cars. Outside, an unvar- 
nished eyeful of un- 
touristed working land¬ 
scape passed by: real 
Vermont, from logging 
sites and tree farms to 
horse and dairy farms, 
overgrown pastures, 
maple-lined lanes, hand- 
some farmhouses and 
rundown trailers. Obvi- 
ously bemused, Walden 
residents waved greetings from their 
lawns and porches and smiled as the 
wild foliage chase went by. 

After several stops for foliage oohs 
and aahs and photographs, we finally 
arrived at our destination, the appro- 
priately named Oooh Aaah Baby Llama 
Farm, where owner Tamara Girod ex- 
plained the fascinating history of the 
handsome creatures and brought out a 
couple of baby llamas for us to pet. 

That night, I discovered that "oooh 
and aaah" also provided a fine theme 
for the day, considering the scenery 
and the fuli plates at the $7.50 barbe- 
cued beef supper, which attracted a 
crowd of about 300 diners. Or for that 
matter, it was a fine theme for the 
whole festival: Cali it an eyeful, and 
oooh-full, of autumn in Yermont. 


Andrew L. Nemethy is the author of the 
tour book Travel Vermont, published by 
Yermont Life. 


How 


This year's Northeast Kingdom Fali 
Foliage Festival will be held September 
28-0ctober 5 in Marshfield, Walden, 
Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham, Barnet, 
Groton and St. Johnsbury. Charges for 
food vary. Supper reservations 
accepted until 6 p.m. the previous day. 
Many activities are free. For event and 
accommodations information cali (802) 
563-2472 or send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Fali Festival Com- 
mittee, Box 54, West Danville, VT 05873. 
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^9 Drive to Guildhall and buy a 
sack of Peaslee^ Vermont Pota- 
toes at the farm of Bert and Jan- 
ice Peaslee on Route 102. Potatoes 
available from the fali harvest 
through April. 

2 . Order a piece of mapie 
cream pie at The Creamery restau- 
rant in Danville. 

3m Read George Aiken’s book 
Speaking from Vermont, in which 
are the best pages on Vermont’s 
peculiar brand of go-it-alone, de- 
centralist populism ever written. 
His argument for what he calls 
“living in the hills” will tear your 
heart out. 

4 • Guess the datę and time of 
ice-out at Danville , s Joe’s Pond 

George Karnedy in Barre has the 
details (479-0992). Your entry 
due by April 1. Or check in at the 
Barnard General Storę for the Sil- 
ver Lakę ice-out contest. 

5> • Go to The Abbey in Sheldon 
on a Saturday night. It’s the clos- 
est thing in Vermont to a western 
roadhouse, and it’s apt to be filled 
with Real Vermonters with French 
accents. 

6 . Spend an afternoon and 
evening at Cady’s Falls Commis- 
sion Sale in Morristown for the 
best remaining glimpse of family 
farm culture. 


7 • Put a canoe into the Con¬ 
necticut River on Cow Meadow 
Flats in Newbury on the evening of 
the harvest moon. Look for the 
moonrise over the shoulders of 
Black Mountain about seven, and 
be surę you bring a blanket. 

8« Watch “Acrossthe Fence” 

at 12:10 p.m. weekdays on WCAX- 
TV. (And know what CAX stands 
for, too.) 


Drive down Route 30 
through the Mettawee Valley in 

Rupert and Pawlet and see farms 
that have been in the same family 
for 200 years. 


*0 • Know how to correctly 
pronounce Barre, Calais, Athens, 
St. Albans and Corinth. 


11 • Get yourself invited to a 
real deer camp in the Northeast 
Kingdom. 


12 • Look at the siatę ąuarries 

of western Rutland County and 
then try to find an old house in 
Fair Haven, Castleton or Poultney 
that doesn’t have a siatę roof. 


13 • Read the editorials in The 

Herald of Randolph 


NOTr: People always talk about 
where “the Real Vermonf starts and 
ends, what it is and what it isn’t. Here’s 
a list of suggestions that author Steve 
Taylor thinks qualify as real, dyed-in- 
the-wool, rock mapie, Grade A Vermont 
things to do. Most are either free or dirt 
cheap. 

Oddly enough, Taylor is the commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire’s Department 
of Agriculture, Markets and Foods. Al- 
though he grew up in that State, he was 
never far from Vermont because he 
lived in the Connecticut River valley, 
just a bridge away, and he held summer 
jobs in the Green Mountain State. For 
this article he also consulted Vermont 
experts Stephen C. Terry, a former jour- 
nalist and now a utility executive in 
Burlington; South Burlington radio per- 
sonality Mai Boright; and University of 
Vermont professor Frank Bryan. 

We realize readers will have their 
own ideas about what constitutes a 
Real Vermont activity. So, if you have 
any suggestions of your own, let us 
know! — Editor 


15 • Sniff the silage samples 
and kick the hay baler tires at the 

Vermont Farm Show in Barre 
each Winter. 


14 • Go to the Tunbridge Fair, 

walk straight past the midway and 
the artsy-craftsy stuff and head to 
the cattle barn. Best time is after 
7 p.m. when you can sit in the 
gloom and listen to the oxen talk. 


16 . When it comes to fire 
wood, know the difference between 

a cord and a face cord. 

17 • Hike up Snake Mountain 

in Addison and Weybridge for a 
spectacular view of the Champlain 
Yalley. 
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i8. Eat hearty and observe 
the motto of the Halfway House in 
Shoreham: “Don’t complain about 
farmers with your mouth fuli.” 


25 • Contra dance in North 
Calais at the community center on 
Number 10 Pond (also known as 
Mirror Lakę). 


34 • Join a gamę of bocce at 

the Italian-American Club in Rut- 
land. Tournaments are Monday 
nights. 


19 . Find a town road where 
grass grows between the tire 
tracks. Try Yershire first. 


26 • Take in a Friday night 
football gamę at Middlebury High 
School or any other school that 
fields a team. 



20. Order a tub of Bag Balm 
from the Dairy Association Inc. in 
Lyndonville. It’s a soothing salve 
designed for use on cow udders, 
but people swear by it for many 
other purposes, including badly 
chapped hands. 


21 • In Manchester, hear the 
great organ at Hildene, once the 
summer home of Robert Todd Lin¬ 
coln. 


22 • Shake hands with Doug 
Nelson of Derby, the man who 
milks morę cows than anybody in 
New England. 


23 • Feast on roast beef at 

RoyaTs Hearthside in Rutland. 


24 . Find a sugar place that 
still hangs buckets. Stand in a 
cluster of trees in the stillness of a 
warm March noontime after the 
sap’s been gathered. Listen to the 
dance of droplets on the bucket 
bottoms — real country 
musie. 


27 • Drive to the top of Burkę 
Mountain in mid-September for 
one of the earliest looks at fali fo- 
liage. 


28 • When the days cool down 
in the fali, slip on a red-and-black 
buffalo-plaid jacket madę by John¬ 
son Woolen Mills. 


29 . Tune in Waterbury’s 

WDEV Radio Rangers on Saturday 
mornings to hear some real live 
rural rhythms. 


30 • Step across the Canadian 
border at the Haskell Free Library 

in Derby Linę. You’11 be taking an 
international jaunt without leaving 
the building. 


31 • Name all 14 Vermont 
counties in one minutę or less. 


32 • Take breakfast or lunch 
at the Oasis diner in downtown 
Burlington and see which big-shot 
politicians are seated nearby. 

33 . See what’s for sale in the 

incredible array at Huestis 
Farm Supply in Bridport. 


35. Climb to the second floor 
of the State House in Montpelier 
and inspect the great Civil War 
painting “The Battle of Cedar 
Creek.” If the legislature’s in ses¬ 
sion, sit in the balcony of the 
House of Representatives or the 
Senate and listen to the debate. 

36 . Walk along Canal Street 
in Bellows Falls and imagine what 
it was like when the village was a 
booming center of manufacturing 
and railroads. 

37 . Climb Mount Ascutney 

and see the difference between 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 

38 • Spend a day riding the 
roads with a technician from the 

Genex Artificial Insemination Ser- 
vice. 

39 . Ice fish the White River 

near where it joins the Connecticut 
as late in the spring as it’s safe. 

As the afternoon sun’s shadows 
flatten out from the west, listen 
for the spirit calls of Rogers’ 
Rangers from the French and In¬ 
dian Wars. They still echo in the 
frosts of time. 

40 • Taste the most sinful 

pastries in Vermont on a Saturday 
morning stop at Rainbow Sweets 
Cafe in Marshfield. And enjoy the 
best coffee east of Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

41 . Go to the Alburg Auction 
Barn on a Saturday night. Bring 
along something to drink to go 
with the hot dogs they fry. 
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42 • Browse the exhibits and 
collections of the Vermont Histori- 
calSociety in Montpeller. Among 
other things, you can see the last 
mountain lion shot in Vermont. 

43 • Tubę the middle reaches 
of the White River around Stock- 
bridge, Bethel, Royalton or Sharon 
in July. Watch your bottom! 

44 • Stop at the P&H Truck 
Stop in Wells River about 2 a.m. 
Listen to the big rigs loaded with 
luinber and milk idling in the yard 
while men gab and drink coffee 
within. 


49 . Get in linę early (3 p.m.) 

at the Hartland Congregational 
ChurcłPs roast beef supper to be 

surę you get a good selection from 
the 15 or 20 kinds of pie. October 
11, and eight Saturdays in winter. 


50 • Buy mapie syrup that 
you’ve seen drawn hot from the 
evaporator. Stop by any of the 
many roadside sugarhouses when 
you see plumes of steam rising in 
the spring. 


51 • Hike the entire length of 
the Long Trail but never brag 
about it. 


5 6 • Poke around the refur- 
bished Union Station in White 
River Junction and imagine what 
it was like to have 47 passenger 
trains a day pulling up outside. 

57 • Buy cheese any place they 
still cut it from a big wheel as you 
watch. Try Currier’s Quality Mar¬ 
ket in Glover, the Barnard General 
Storę and Powers Market in North 
Bennington, among others. 

5 8 • Dicker on a corn planter 
or harrow in French or English at 

the Rene Foumier eąuipment yard 

in Swanton. 


45 • Take in a free Sunday 
piano concert in August at the 

Adamant Musie School. 

46 • Drive Route 100 from 
Massachusetts to Canada. Or vice 
versa. 


47 • Attend Town Meeting in a 

town with a population of less 
than 500 that still holds its meet¬ 
ing during the day on Tuesday 
without the Australian ballot and 
with a moderator who has had the 
job for at least 20 years. Try 
Kirby, Athens or Newark. 


48 • See for yourself whether 
New England’s most diverse hard¬ 
ware inventory is at Dan and 
Whitfs General Storę in Norwich. 


52 • Sit in the grandstand at 

the Champlain Valley Fair or the 
RutlandFair before the country 
musie shows begin and listen to 
the conversations around you. 

53 • Know the difference be- 

tween a tie-stall and a free-stall, a 

bunk and a bunker and the federal 
order versus an over-order. 

54 • Visit some great Vermont 
diners, like the Blue Benn in Ben¬ 
nington, the Wayside in Berlin, the 
Fairlee or the Miss Lyndonville. 

55 • Visit the Weathersfield 
Meeting House and try to figurę 
out how such architectural grace 
was possible when merely staying 
alive was life’s greatest challenge. 


59 . Help a neighbor whose 
cows have gotten out. 

60 • Sample raccoon, moose, 
bear and other delicacies at the an- 
nual Bradford wild gamę supper 

each November. 


61 • Sit around and visit with 
folks in any kitchen where there’s 

oilcloth on the table and a deer 
head mounted on the wali with a 
.30.30 rifle resting in its antlers. 

62 • Visit the Bennington Bat- 
tle Monument It’s grand in a 
modest way and it offers fine 
views of Old Bennington, Benning¬ 
ton and much of the rest of Ben¬ 
nington County. Best of all, it lets 
you look down on New York. & 
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On Putney Mountain 


By Paul Bush 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


t ; s a gorgeous Saturday — the last one in 
September — with that perfect balance of breeze, 
sun and puffy white clouds. Out there, some- 

_where, the winds and the weather have hawks 

moving south along the great lines of hills and 
mountains. And here, in a rocky clearing atop Put¬ 
ney Mountain, are the people the hawks have 
brought out. 


Over the morning, folks stop by for an hour or so, 
or until the kids get restless. The view alone is worth 
the easy hike. But while the others come and go, an 
ardent band of hawk watchers remains. 

There's Marshall Wheelock, an examiner for the 
State Tax Department, sitting on a camp stool, and 
Erie Slayton, who has come up nine of the last 10 
days. (Unfortunately, on the day he missed, 480 
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Waldo Beals seans the sky 
above Putney Mountain for hawks 
on a beautiful day last fali with 
Tom Macon and Alma Beals. 
Below, a red-tailed hazvk. 


hawks came over.) 

There's also Waldo Beals, who 
graduated from Bellows Falls High 
School 57 years ago. 

"In 1995 there were a little over 
6,000 broad-wing hawks seen and 
reported in Vermont. A little over 
4,000 were seen right here," says 
Beals. He pulls a corncob pipę from 
beneath his white mustache to 
speak. "That's why I come." 

From nearly anywhere in Ver- 
mont, at some point in the fali you 
can loolc up and catch sight of mi- 
grating hawks. But the finest view- 
ing is from 22 spots scattered 
around the State. These are the 
peaks and ridge lines where the 
most enthusiastic hawk watchers 
assemble to keep count of the birds. 
When it comes to numbers, 
though, Putney Mountain is con- 
sistently the best of all. And while 
many of the stations are manned 
only on weekends, almost every 
day that the hawks are flying, the 
hardcore watchers are here. 

"We've got two birds over there 
— by the white clouds," Wheelock cries out. A burly 
man, he holds down a sheaf of report forms against 
the breeze with one hand while spotting through his 
binoculars with the other. He looks out toward a 
great stretch of the Green Mountains visible to the 
west. "I saw a couple of fluttery wing beats, like 
sharp-shinneds," says Slayton, but the birds are too 
far away to be certain. 

"That's why at the bottom of these forms they 
have a place for 'unidentified,' " says Beals. Like 
everyone else, he sits facing west, where the hawks 
are all flying today for some reason lcnown only to 
themselves. 

Unlilce the spring migration, which is a morę dis- 
persed event, fali prompts a group urge among the 
hawks to move, but that's not to say they pass in 
floclcs. Sometimes the watchers see morę Monarch 
butterflies beating along the wind than hawks. 

"Nothing is guaranteed," says Erie Slayton, sitting 
on a bulge of rock veined with ąuartz. "The hawks 
have their own plan." 

Although the group counts on Wheelock to spot 
birds first, they depend on the ponytailed Slayton for 
the finał say on birds' identities. Now 31, he has 


spent most of the last seven years working on hawk 
and eagle projects and at environmental centers. 

Hawk watching has the power to seize people, 
heart and soul. Wheelock, for example, carefully 
saves up comp. time from his job so that he can 
spend as many weekdays as possible on Putney 
Mountain. "About five 
years ago for my birthday 
my wife paid for a hawk- 
watching workshop," he 
says. "Ever sińce, she's 
been a hawk widów." 

Catherine Audette, who 
shows up later in the morn- 
ing, has been a hawk 
watcher for just a year, and 
so calls herself "just an ap- 
prentice." Beals helped 
draw her into the sport. The 
two were here when 1,803 
hawks went over in the 
space of a morning. "They 
were just coming over and 
coming over and coming 
over. That may have started 
my addiction," Audette 
says. 

Suddenly, binoculars are 
up at all eyes. There's a 
hawk out over the valley. 

"It's definitely a sharpie," 
says Slayton. "See the sharp 
wing beat: flap-flap, dit-dit- 
dit." Crickets sing steadily 
in the background, and 
white clouds pass slowly 
southward. Within a 
minutę, there's another 
sighting. "Much slower 
beat," says Slayton. Beals 
adds, "We've got a late-ar- 
riving broad-wing." 

There are others in this 
informal community, like 
Beals's wife, Alma, who is 
usually up here with him. 

They begin coming to the 
mountain early in Septem- 
ber when the broad-wing 
migration starts. The broad- 
wing^ summer rangę ex- 
tends far into Canada. Feed- 
ing on amphibians and in- 
sects as they do and with a 
long way to go to their winter grounds in Central and 
South America, they feel the impulse to migrate 
first. Most will pass Putney Mountain between the 
sixth and 15th of September. After them comes a 

(Continued on page 79) 
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UL winteb/s blast of Arctic 

air comes first to the top of Ver- 
mont — the Green Mountain 
heights traversed by the Long Trail, 
the hiking season seems nearly 
over. Yet for the hilcers who con- 
tinue their passion into the shorter, 
colder days of late autumn, there 
are subtle and surprising rewards. 

The summer hilcer rarely knows 
the exhilaration of climbing 
through hoarfrost into a herce, cold 
wind, and tasting its raw power. 
Autumn in the valleys may be col- 
orful and mellow,- on the frosty 
peaks, the season can be a herce 
experience, charged with wild 
beauty. 

Late-fall excursions talce morę of 
everything — morę clothing and 
eąuipment to be surę, but also 
morę know-how, morę informa- 
tion, the companionship of friends, 
and an extra dose of that combina- 
tion of energy and determination 
we cali spirit. 


▲ 
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Fallert leaves in late October are still colorful at lower eleoations along the Long 
Trail. Above left, a glider whistles by. Previous pages, hoarfrost and late- 
aftemoon alpenglow on the surnmit of Mount Mansfield. 
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Mount Mansfield's frosty summit, with Lakę 
Champlain iti the distance. 

Right, top , leaning into the late-autumn wind. 

Middle, traoeling with others means you can share the joys and 
tńbulations ofhiking when the days are shorter and colder. 
Bottom, fali foliage still colors the valley below. 
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Afterward, along 
with the memories of 
long views, the famil- 
iar ache of muscles 
well-used, there's an- 
other deeply satisfying 
feeling — the sense of 
having brushed against 
the edge of a still-liv- 
ing wilderness. We 
have earned our cup of steaming cider and can 
relish anew the burnished glow of familiar faces 
around the warm stove. 


We have climbed into the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King. And shaken his hand. 


— T.K.S. 


Pete Souza lives in the Washington, D.C., area. His 
photographs have appeared in National Geographic, 
among many othei publications. 

















A Picture of 
TheTown 

Photographed by 
S. Michael Bisceglie 

ow do you spruce up a drab 
meeting room and build commu- 
nity spirit at the same time? 
Volunteers in Whitingham 
found out when they decided to brighten up 
the community room at the Whitingham Mu- 
nicipal Center in Jacksonville in time for Old 
Home Week last fali. 

Luanne Crosby proposed the mural that 
would eventually cover the upper half of the 

room's big south 
wali. Artist and art 
teacher Martha 
Phelps created the 
design, based on 
views of the hilly 
Southern Vermont 
town found in old 
photo postcards 
from the historical society and in photos taken 
by early photographer Porter Thayer. Art 
teacher Lisa Brooks helped in the planning. 
Artists Louise Frymann, Elizabeth Hull, Annę 
Blechstein and Phelps did much of the paint- 
ing, often standing on the scaffolding erected 
by contractor Jim Strattner. Local kids helped, 
too, mixing the latex paint and painting the 
backgrounds on which the older artists 
worked. By the time the mural was done, 
roughly 35 people had had a hand in its cre- 
ation, working for morę than three months. 

The result is nothing less than spectacular. It 
is historical, but it is also lyrical. It is so 
grounded in town history that people can easily 
spot specific buildings and places. And it is fan- 
ciful enough that viewers can amuse them- 
selves looking for the little critters hidden away 





in the grass at the base of the picture. It brought 
the town together and it became something 
greater than one person, working alone, could 
have created. 

"It felt like a symphony," said Martha Phelps, 
"and I felt like I was the composer and conduc- 
tor." 
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The mural and some of thosc who helped create it, 

from left: Luanne Crosby, Jim Strattner, Sue Ellis, Gus Metcalfe, 

Martha Płtelps, Lily Brooks-Dalton, Dominiek Metcalfe , 

Lisa Brooks, Louise Fn/mann, Elizabeth Hall. 
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Both pictures this page 
taken in Waitsfield 
by Dennis Curratt. 
Opposite, CamePs 
Hump, by Paul O. 
Boisvert. 

Previous pages, 
Woodward Reseruoir, 
Plymouth , by Paul 
Rezendes. 
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Ł J verybody knows that autumn is the time when 
Vermont's leaves turn to gold and crimson. But autumn is also 
a time for other, morę subtle changes. The entire countryside 
begins preparing for a long winter's nap and, to the watchful eye, 
the signs of the season are everywhere. 
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. he days are shorter, and mornings 
have that crisp chill that tells you it's time 
to make surę your wood supply is close at 
hand and dry. (It's much too late now to 
start cutting wood, but you can re-stack it, 
if you lilce.) Whole mountainsides of color 
cali to the hilcer, and the woods themselves 
have an acrid, tangy smell, the smell that 
frost brings to fallen leaves. 


Fali is a time of chores. There are leaves 
to be ralced, stovepipes to be checked, 
Windows and doors to be tightened. On the 
farm, the never-ending flow of worlc be- 
comes even morę urgent, as everyone pre- 
pares for several months of tending to "the 
girls" indoors. The last of the harvest is 
collected and stored. Meat animals are 
butchered. Food is dried or canned or 
blanched and frozen. 
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Baniet, by Allen Karsh. 

Right, monarch bntterfly, tagged for migration, by Tom Chase. 
Jetme Farm , Reading , by Mary Clay. 
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-he preparations that naturę malces as 
fali deepens and winter edges closer are 
overwhelming. Every fallen leaf is a tiny 
chlorophyll factory, shut down after a long 
season of hard work. Grasses and ferns wither 
and turn golden; a hint of mist — or is it wood 
smółce?—hangs in the afternoon air, and soon 
floclcs of Canada and snów geese can be seen 
wending their primordial way southward. 
Many other birds migrate, of course — even 
monarch butterflies gather and flutter toward 
Mexico, talcing sustenance from the last 
flowers of the season as they go. 

The season closes down gradually, a day at 
a time. Autumn finally closes, not with a 
feeling of loss or abandonment, but rather of 
completion. A huge task has been gracefully 
done, every bit of it. Time now to build the 
season's first fire in the woodstove and loolc 
for signs of coming snów. 

— T.K.S. 












DOG DAY 


And ISlights, 

At a Camp for 
Canines and Their 
Deff initely 
Dewoted Owners 


By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


S everal times a year it's possible to catch signs of dog obsession 
in Southern Vermont. A bumper sticker reads: "It's hard to be 
humble when you own a Basset Hound." A van passes with 
gleaming Steel kennels in the back. A couple at a gas station 
stretch their legs with matching spaniels on a braided leash. Snicker if 
you will, these people are serious, and traveling to a place where every- 
one shares their passion, where tails are always wagging, and where 
dogs eat as well as their masters. 

It's time for another session of Camp Gone to the Dogs. 

What prettier setting than Vermont, and what better-suited camp di- 
rector than the 48-year-old, business sawy, decidedly unconventional, 
warm-hearted Honey Loring? It was a mix that was waiting to happen. 
Seven years after Honey's first foray into giving dog-lovers a vacation 
their dogs would love, she is pen-pals with almost 700 people who sign 
up for one of her fali or summer camps, or any number of training 
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weekends and theme camps on topics ranging from 
tracking to obedience, herding and "nosework." 
Honey has found her niche, and there appears to be 
no limit to its appeal. 

Since Camp Gone to the Dogs began, people have 
traveled from all over the United States and Canada 
in planes, rented cars and custom-fitted sports utility 
vehicles for the opportunity to spend a weelc with 
their dog or dogs, and be around people who, in the 
words of one camper, "don^ glaze over when I start 
talking about Tillie." This is a camp for people who 
can't get enough dog. 

On opening day, they crowd around the registra- 
tion table while morę than 100 dogs crouch, quiver 
and sniff in anticipation. Everywhere are pointy ears, 
powerful tails, wrinlcled foreheads, barrel chests, 
sculpted hips and drooling jowls. Other than a stan¬ 
dard poodle with leg muffs and hip puffs, the dogs 
don't look particularly elite, and, indeed, Honey 
points out that about a third are "designer dogs," 
otherwise known as mutts. This brings up an impor- 
tant aspect of Camp Gone to the Dogs: the non-com- 
petitive environment. It's not a place for people who 
just want show points from their pets. It's morę for 
people who carry the gene that makes them love 
dogs from youth, thinlc of dogs as companions, and 
not care if there's saliva on the furniture. 

The summer version of Camp Gone to the Dogs 
accommodates almost 200 people at the Putney 
School; fali camp at the Brownsville Lodge in West 
Windsor, closer to 100, and this fali there's a new 
camp at Stowe's upscale Topnotch Resort and Spa. 
Judging from the crowd, the dog-loving gene strikes 
randomly, although it seems to prefer females. There 
are sensible British types, suggestive of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and her corgis; sporty gals who run the agility 
course as well as their dogs do; and office workers of 
America who regret keeping their dogs inside all day 
while they work, and want a yacation the dog can 
share. 

"My friends take cruises," says a woman with a 
doggy sweatshirt. "I come to camp." 

All week, campers work with resident profession- 
als in agility class, competition obedience, tracking 
and lure coursing, or attend evening lectures on dog 
skin problems and nutrition. Then there are special 
moments during which otherwise normal people par- 
ticipate in weenie retrieval, dancing with dogs, and 
kissing contests. 

"My father was a vet, so Pve been around a lot of 
animals," whispers one woman as a camper wallcs by 


People don't come to Camp Gone 
to the Dogs to get their pets off 
their backs, but to spend time 
with them, having fun. Opposite 
page, two happy campers. 



leading a dog in a dinosaur outfit. "Believe me, cat 
lovers are even stranger." 

Part of the camp's appeal, and what lceeps people 
returning five and six years in a row, is that no one 
thinks anyone else is strange for allowing a 70-pound 
shepherd on his or her lap, or for spending hours talk¬ 
ing about neutering, hip dysplasia and doggy day 
care, or for being fascinated by a flyball performance. 
They sleep with the dogs in their rooms (in kennels), 
swim with their dogs, and confess their deepest 
doggy obsessions without fear 
of ridicule. 


Catalyst for it all is Honey 
herself, mothering the shy 
camper, clowning for meal- 
time crowds, praising the 
food, thanking her Staff, and 
even bending to scoop up poop 
and put it in a plastic bag. 
"Tve been to other camps 
where the management is not 
involved," says one woman. 
"Honey is everywhere, work- 
ing harder than anyone." 

A woman who manages to 
live in and love Yermont, and 
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Owners and dogs are 
nearly inseparable as 
they go through the 
camp's round of activi- 
ties, from obedience 
workto tracking. Right, 
camp director Honey 
Loring puts Olympia 
through her paces on the 
agility course. 


at the same time make money at it, Honey possesses 
a good blend of crazy and canny. Everything about 
her public presentation is big — big jewelry, big eyes, 
big heart. "Bear with us folks," she says into a micro- 
phone at the orientation meeting. "We've got a bath- 
room under construction until tomorrow, but we can 
handle it, right?" 

Then, shouting to an old friend in the crowd: 
"Hey, you madę it! And you brought Harpo! Wonder- 
ful!" 

Then, solemnly motioning the camp coolc to the 
front: "You will all get to lcnow Taffy, our cook. I 
couldn't live without her, AND she malces the BEST 
camp food because I LOVE good food. Now, with 
apologies to you Catholics, I couldn't think of a bet- 
ter nickname for Taffy than..." And, with a flourish, 
she whips out a baseball cap emblazoned with the 
words Mother Superior and plunks it on Taffy's head. 
"Now let's have a round of applause." 

Behind the scenes, Honey is a frugal business- 
woman and brilliant marketer. "In six years, I don't 
think Honey has ever called me after 8 a.m. when 
the phone rates go up," says Mother Superior, other- 
wise known as Taffy Morgan. "She's a good manager 
of both money and people." 

"I was brought up in Philly," Honey says later, 
"and lived over a hardware storę. When Mom gave 
me a nickel to go to Grossman's candy counter, 
sometimes I'd bring back the nickel and no candy. 
Even ąuite young, I understood that Mr. Grossman 
gave me a better deal than his wife, and if he wasn't 
in the storę, I didn't buy. Also when I was four or 
five, I organized the Life Saver and Chicklet boxes on 
the shelves. I've loved dogs as long as I can remem- 
ber. Now loolc at what Tm doing. Camp reąuires that 
I manage money, organize, and love dogs — every- 
thing I'm good at. Everyone should be so lucky." 

Honey didn't get so lucky for a long time. There 
was a degree in psychology first, working in stress 
management at the Brattleboro Retreat, getting a 
Montessori degree in Ireland, giving demonstrations 
in schools with two timber wolves, and starting a 
dog collar and leash business. But it wasn't until she 
invited her mailing list to come to a dog camp that 
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In between work on the obedience course, a canine campertakes five. 


everything clicked. 

If all goes the way Honey wants, the last night of 
camp is a celebration of success: great food, happy 
people, educated dogs. The evening starts with an- 
nouncements and awards, recognizing dogs who've 
earned their Canine Good Citizen certificate, or ac- 
ceptance into the ranks of Therapy Dogs Interna¬ 
tional. 

Then comes the highly anticipated finale, in 
which anyone who wants to parades his or her dog in 
costume across the front of the room. Honey offers 
doggy treats and encouraging comments. The paradę 
begins. There is a Weimaraner in a blonde wig and 
pearls, the "Bonę Ranger" with pistols slung around 
his hairy hips, and a hound in a wedding gown. A 
hapless mutt, wrapped in a ąuilt and wearing a baby 
bonnet, looks up hesitantly as if to say, "I can't help 
it — they make me do this." To whoops from the 
crowd, a golden retriever appears in a bunny outfit, 
and an Irish setter pads by in a sunflower suit. Then 


a poodle walks in, spray painted to resemble a cow 
(courtesy of the woman who thinks cat lovers are 
crazy). 

The evening ends with much exchanging of ad- 
dresses and good humor. Dogs in various stages of 
undress loll around the floor munching biscuits and 
burping. In spite of the indignities, how could a dog's 
life get any better? — warm room, doting humans 
and an endless supply of Mother Superior's home- 
made treats. At Camp Gone to the Dogs, it's the dogs 
who get the last laugh. 

• 

For information about camps and weekend ses- 
sions, contact Camp Gone to the Dogs, RR 1, Box 
958, Putney, VT 05346, tel. (802) 387-5673. Prices for 
week-long camps rangę from $700-$950 and include 
room, board and all classes. ofr 


Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville. She covers the 
Sugarbush Express starting on page 80 of this issue. 
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Vermont Life co-sponsors the Ralph 
Nading Hill Literary Prize each year 
with Green Mountain Power Corp. 

The contest is open to all Vermont res- 
idents, and any poem, essay or story 
about Vermont is eligible. Manuscripts 
for the 1998 contest should be sent to 
Stephen C. Terry, Green Mountain 
Power Corp., Green Mountain Power 
Drive, South Burlington, VT 05403 by 
mid-November of this year. The win- 
ner receives $1,500. 


Notę: Luise van Keuren be- 
came interested in the remark- 
able story of a horse named 
Highland Gray because of a clue 
— the horse's name spelled out 
in siatę atop the roof of a barn 
not far from her East Poultney 
home. She inquired and discov- 
ered that the gray Morgan lived 
from 1867 to 1903. He began 
racing in 1872 and ended his ca- 
reer in 1881. He sired 18 win- 
ning horses, and his story is part 
of East Poultney's heritage. El- 
derly people in town had known 
people from an earlier generation 
who were involved in the events. 
The town's historical society had 
pictures and references. 

"It seemed like a perfect 
story," she recalls. "It had all the 
dramatic elements." 

)udges of this year's Ralph 
Nading Hill Literary Prize 
agreed. They selected the story 
for its skillful construction, use of 
indigenous Vermont materiał 
and for van Keuren's narrative 
skill. Although billed as a story 
for young people, this fictional- 
ized account of Highland Gray 
will fascinate anyone interested 
in Vermont. 

Ms. van Keuren is no 
stranger to literary awards. A 
professor of American literaturę 
at Green Mountain College in 
Poultney, she has won the 
Vermont Playwrighfs Award 
twice, as well as the Vermont 
Woman's Prize for Fiction. She 
was also the author of the official 
play of the Vermont Bicenten- 
nial, 109 Hats to Bennington, 
staged throughout the State in 
1991. 


























Highland Gray 


By Luise van Keuren 
Illustrated by Amy Huntington 




bbie thought the big, broad-necked 
horse's name a noble one: Highland Gray — 
like the name of a faraway mansion or a lovely 
pot of color in a watercolor box. Whenever she 
petted him, his shiny gray coat was as soft as 
Aunt Taddy's goslings. 

Her elbows propped against the upstairs win- 
dowsill, Abbie gazed out at the pasture. The 
big gray Morgan let a shiver run down his bacie 
— like a dog shaking off the wet. Yet Highland 
Gray wasn't wet. That was only his way of 
feeling glum. The horse pranced restlessly 
while the first yellow and red autumn leaves 
blew down around him like bright banners in a 
paradę. But there was no paradę for Highland 
Gray. He had just lost the big race at the county 
fair in Rutland. 

Uncle Gene said Highland Gray had been 
born at the Kiley Farm in 1867 ("I was three 
years old then," Abbie had thought) and now 
he was morę than 15 hands high. Her uncle ex- 
plained that "hands" was a way of measuring 



horses. A "hand" meant so many inches — Ab¬ 
bie soon forgot how many. She had asked why 
a horse should be measured any differently 
from a girl or boy. Uncle Gene didiTt lcnow the 
answer to that. So much was puzzling here to 
Abbie, even if her mama had been born at the 
farm. 

Abbie rested her chin — a chin with a little 
dimple in it — atop her folded hands and swung 
one of her long brown braids over her shoulder. 
Her ringlets were gone. Aunt Taddy said there 
was no time on a farm for such "nonsense" as 
ringlets. 

Abbie watched Uncle Gene stride over to the 
carriage barn. She decided to have a talk with 
Highland Gray. She finished up the last but- 
tons on her high-button shoes, tucking her 
doli, Mimsy, under her arm. Heading down- 
stairs, Abbie remembered the day she had ar- 
rived at the farm early in the summer. 

That day she looked out into the swirls of 
steam at the Poultney train depot. Wagons rat- 
tled over the cobbles. Trunks and barrels 
thumped and bumped. Chickens screeched in 
their crates. Ladies summoned excited chil- 
dren, and horses whinnied. There stood Aunt 
Taddy — skinny, gray-eyed, a tiny hat perched 
on a puff of hair that was as yellow as Mimsy's. 

Aunt Taddy hadn't laid eyes on her sińce Ab¬ 
bie was a baby. She stared through her pince- 
nez and fingered the tag Aunt Laura had tied 
on Abbie's buttonhole down in Connecticut — 
without which, Aunt Laura vowed, she would 
have arrived in a place called Saskatchewan 
(wherever that was). The tag read, "Miss Abi- 
gail Nye, c/o Kiley Farm, East Poultney, the 
State of Vermont." 

When Abbie reached Vermont (and not 
Saskatchewan) she felt as if she'd received a 
birthday present she wasn't surę she wanted. 
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Everything in her life had changed. 
Her father had died of the diphtheria, 
and her mama — who had been dread- 
fully sick, too — was to stay on with 
Aunt Laura until she "got her strength 
back," which somehow you could do 
better without an eight-year-old girl 
underfoot. Everyone had told her that 
coming to Vermont would be an "ad- 
venture." It all looked so different, and 
she knew no one, so Abbie wondered 
how fond she was going to be of adven- 
tures. Aunt Taddy dropped the tag and 
sniffed. "WeTl take you home and 
wash off all that city dirt," she said. 

"I beg your pardon/' Abbie replied, 
"but Tm not dirty!" 

Aunt Taddy stared, aghast. "Not 
dirty!" Unluckily, at that moment a 
swirl of coal smółce erupted from the 
engine. Aunt Taddy batted at the 
whirling cinders as if they were bees. 
She shook her head. "And for mercy's 
sake what have they got you decked 
out for? You're a mite late for the 
strawberry social!" She studied the 
ringlets, the high lace collar, the velvet 
hat — even Mimsy, the doli with the 
yellow curls and plum-pink cheeks. 
"You're a bit of a runt for your age, 
too," Aunt Taddy concluded. "That 
doll's near as big as you are. It's a lucky 
thing for you you've come up to the 
country!" But Abbie did not feel lucky. 
There were no parades for her either. 
She knew just how Highland Gray felt. 

Uncle Gene was gone when Abbie 
reached the pasture. She tiptoed up to 
the horse as he nibbled the grass. He 
snuffled a greeting. Leaning toward 
Highland Gray's twitching ear, she 
whispered, "Wish I'd seen you run 
that race. You'11 be the fastest horse 
there is. I'm surę of it!" 

Behind her, boots swished in the 
grass. "Going to the yillage," Uncle 
Gene said, by way of invitation. "Tak- 
ing him out for a spin." He nodded at 
Highland Gray and at Aunt Taddy's 
rockaway carriage. "We'll see if he can 
run or not." 

As the rockaway bounced down the 
drive, Aunt Taddy darted from the 
house. "Not too fast!" she shouted. 
"Not too fast!" But once the carriage 
rounded the bend, clouds of dust rolled 
lilce thunderheads as Highland Gray 
trotted high and fast. 

"Hołd onto your hat!" Uncle Gene 
shouted. 

Abbie clutched Mimsy. "I d-oo— 
nnn't h-h-have a-a h-hat!" she cried, as 
they bumped over the pebbles on the 
road. "H-h-how come y-you d-don't h- 
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have t-t-tarred r-roads here?" 

"D-don't need 'em," Uncle Gene de- 
clared. 

Soon the tali, steepled church on the 
green and the big houses on Main 
Street went by in a biur. They came to 
a halt in the yillage of Poultney and 
pulled up in front of Isaac Canes's Dry 
Goods &. Clothing Emporium by the 
post office. 

"So that's the horse that lost to Tam 
0'Shanter at the fair!" laughed a deep 
yoice nearby. A buckboard beside 
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them held a stalwart dark-haired man 
with a grinning face. His name — 
Gardner Parker Sr. — was painted on 
the side of his carriage along with the 
name of his own siatę ąuarrying com¬ 
pany. The big man eyed Uncle Gene. 
"Smart idea, Kiley," he said. "Put the 
animal back to drawing ladies' buggies 
where he belongs — get some use out 
of the beast." 

Uncle Gene was a short, round- 
shouldered man — he called himself 
"stumpy." His face was always sun- 
reddened, but at these remarks he 
flushed a wonderful pink. He stood be¬ 
side Highland Gray, stroking the 
horse's head thoughtfully, and replied 
slowly in an "I know better" voice, 
" 'Course, a smart trotter likes to get 
to know the field before he makes his 
move." 

Gardner Parker laughed. "Weil then, 
I guess that horse must be an expert — 
he surę took his time studying it!" 

"Fact is," Uncle Gene went on, 
bursting with confidence, "the reason 
I came to town was to visit the post Of¬ 
fice — send word over to New Hamp- 


shire — Highland Gray's racing next 
month." 

Mr. Parker's eyes widened. "What? 
Not that race over at Manchester? 
You're paying to send that horse all 
the way to New Hampshire — just to 
lose five hundred dollars!" 

Abbie burst out, "Highland Gray's 
going to win that race!" 

Mr. Parker looked with amazement 
at the little girl perched in the rock¬ 
away carriage. 

"That's right, Abbie," Uncle Gene 
encouraged her. "That's my niece. 
She's got genuine horse-knowledge in 
her blood, you know!" The big man 
tipped his hat to her. 

"He'll be the fastest horse in Ver- 
mont," Abbie vowed. 

Mr. Parker hummed, rubbing his 
chin. "We'll see." 

Back at the farm Aunt Taddy an- 
nounced, "If an eight-year-old child is 
going to this horse race, Tm going, 
too." So it was that a few weeks later 
Abbie and her aunt sat on a windy day 
with a tent over their heads whipping 
and billowing in the breeze lilce a sail. 
All the ladies held onto their hats and 
everybody sąuinted at the pelting dust 
and the bright sun flashing on the 
tracie. Aunt Taddy said, "I used to 
leave all the horse craziness to your 
Uncle, but now it looks like I lost my 
faculties, as well." 

"Oh, our horse is going to be the 
champion!" Abbie said. 

Aunt Taddy looked at her skepti- 
cally. Abbie leaned to one side so she 
could see Highland Gray, his proud 
head rising from the linę of entrants. 
With a cheer from the crowd the 
horses were off. People shouted and 
cheered and hopped. Children waved 
flags. Somebody blew a toy horn. 
"Mercy's sake!" Aunt Taddy ex- 
claimed as the horses spęd toward the 
finish, for there was Highland Gray, 
his bright manę flying in the wind, at 
the head of them all. Down by the fin¬ 
ish linę, Abbie could see Uncle Gene 
leaping and tossing his hat with a 
flourish. 

But Abbie was not surprised at all. 
She turned to Aunt Taddy, who sat 
with her mouth dropped open. "I knew 
he would win," she said. "I just knew 
it." 

And win he did! That spring, Uncle 
Gene sat at the supper table one 
evening, after polishing off a bowl of 
caramel custard, and listed all the 
races that Highland Gray had won, so 
far. "Let's see," he recalled, "there was 













Rutland, Chester, Bethel, Granville, 
Woodstock, Montpelier, and now Med- 
ford, down in Massachusetts." 

"There's no horse faster than High- 
land Gray," Abbie agreed, licking the 
last of the caramel syrup off her spoon. 

Aunt Taddy brought the fragrant 
coffee pot from the stove. "I can see 
you're plotting something — some- 
thing outlandish." 

"Not outlandish, at all," Uncle Gene 
replied with a twinkle. "Highland 
Gray's already the fastest horse in Ver- 
mont. No reason why he shouldn't be 
the fastest horse in New England!" 

"No reason at all," Abbie agreed. 

Aunt Taddy awaited the unveiling 
of Uncle Gene's latest plan. 

"Yuh," he said, "Bostoni the place 
for him. Beacon Park. There's a fine 
race at the end of the month — 
twenty-sixth of May. He's al¬ 
ready signed up, so don't fret 
anymore about it." 

"Boston!" Aunt Taddy exclaimed. 

"Why not? You're not thinking — 
like Mr. Parker — that a colt raised in 
a little hollow in the mountains of 
Vermont can't run with the best of 
'em — and beat 'em at that?" 

Aunt Taddy stood contemplating 
the whole scheme with visions of dis- 
aster. "Weil, this time Tm staying 
home. Abbie, too. A big racecourse in 
Boston is no place for a child." 

"But Highland Gray's going to win!" 
Abbie said. "I have to be there!" 

Uncle Gene pondered this. "Pil tell 
you what," he began. "Your auntie 
may be right, but if you '11 both be at 
the telegraph office that afternoon, Pil 
send word as soon as the race is over. If 
he comes home a champion, he'll need 
a proper celebration, Abbie, and you 
can be in charge of that." 

"A celebration?" Abbie repeated, 
her mind already worlcing on her plans. 

Aunt Taddy tsk-tsked a warning. 
"There'11 he a lot of good horses in 
Boston," she said. But Abbie wasnT 
listening. 

A few weeks later, Abbie and Aunt 
Taddy watched Uncle Gene lead High¬ 
land Gray onto the railroad car at the 
Poultney depot. They were not the 
only ones watching. Highland Gray 
was famous now — not only in Poult¬ 
ney but far and wide. People came 
from all around to see the stately gray 
horse depart for Boston. 

"So — that's the fastest horse in 
Vermont!" said a deep voice in the 
crowd. Gardner Parker stepped up to 
the tracks. 


"He's going to win that race in 
Boston," Abbie boldly promised. "And 
Pm in charge of the celebration!" 

Gardner Parker laughed his deep, 
generous laugh. "Boston's a big place, 
young lady!" He folded his arms. "If he 
wins in Boston — Pil — Pil put his 
name, 'Highland Gray' " — he spread 
his brawny hand over the air — "High¬ 
land Gray — in my very best Vermont 
siatę on your uncle's barn roof!" 

Abbie clapped her hands. "Perfect — 
for my celebration!" 





For the next two days, Abbie wan- 
dered the farm, waiting for the great 
day — the day Aunt Taddy would drive 
them both into Poultney to the tele¬ 
graph office. Every hour seemed like 
10. Aunt Taddy said not a word but 
worked away at her sewing and cook- 
ing and gardening. She set out her but- 
ter-making pans in the buttery. She 
boiled her washing. "The timeTl fly 
faster if you give me a hand, Abbie," 
she advised, rolling down her sleeves 
when the scrubbing was done. "Bring 
me that wash basket." She unrolled 
her cuffs. "By the by, your Aunt Laura 
wrote that your mother '11 be joining us 
this summer. Aunt Laura says she's 
about back on her feet. Now you'll_ 
both be back home — where you be- 
long." 

Abbie brightened. "I can't wait to 
see Mama!" Then she sighed. "But I 
don't really belong on the farm — like 
Mama." 

"Mercy's sake!" Aunt Taddy ex- 
claimed. "You mean you don't know? 
You were born right here, dearie!" She 
smiled. "I remember the night you 
were born, Abbie — in the cold of Win¬ 
ter." The memory played before her 
eyes. "Terrible ice storm! Your papa 
and the doctor slid into the ditch in 
their sleigh. Grandma had to deliver 
you herself!" 

"She did?" Abbie glanced at a da- 
guerreotype picture of her grand- 
mother on the shelf. 


"She'd helped at many a birthing. 
You came a little earlier than expected. 
The new crib your uncle was making 
for you wasn't ready. For weeks you 
slept right in that very basket!" Abbie 
looked down at the sturdy oval basket 
in her arms. "Your grandma and I fit- 
ted it out with a little down blanket in 
the bottom and a tiny ąuilt. That was 
your first crib!" 

Abbie sat down with the basket in 
her arms. "So I really was born at the 
farm." She grinned. "Just like High¬ 
land Gray!" 

"Weil, of course, child. You didn't 
come in the mail!" 

The next afternoon, Aunt Taddy 
drove the rockaway into Poultney. A 
crowd outside the depot waited for the 
news from the telegraph room. When 
Aunt Taddy read the telegram she 
stood dumbstruclc. The man at the 
counter called to the crowd, "It's 
true. Highland Gray's won!" 
Abbie exclaimed, "He's the 

fastest horse in Vermont!" 

"No, young lady," the man said. 
"That Vermont gray Morgan has run a 
mile faster than any horse has ever 
trotted! He's the fastest horse in the 
world!" 

When the train brought Highland 
Gray back, Abbie had her celebration. 
Crowds lined the streets from the de¬ 
pot all the way down Main Street. Car- 
riages stood tied up at the hitching 
posts, while horses whinnied at the 
water troughs. Children sat on their fa- 
thers' shoulders. Bands played. Gard¬ 
ner Parker himself had a horseshoe 
madę out of spring roses and placed it 
around Highland Gray's neck. Uncle 
Gene lifted Abbie up on the cham¬ 
pioni back and led them both down 
Main Street to the cheers of all his 
neighbors. 

And Highland Gray's name was 
written in Vermont siatę on the roof of 
the barn where he had been born. To 
this day it may be seen there to testify 
to the pride of Vermonters in all of 
their champions — whether on two 
feet or four — famous or undiscovered 
— who have been raised in its Green 
Mountains and quiet hollows. 

As for Abbie, she knew that paradę 
celebrated far morę than a race around 
a tracie in the field. Best of all she and 
Highland Gray had come home to the 
family who loved them. She waved to 
all her new friends and neighbors and 
leaned down to Highland Grayi ear, 
whispering, "Take me home, High¬ 
land Gray! Take me home!" c Oo 
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MAC PARKER, 


Storyteller 


T he first misconception that a lot of people have about Mac Parker is that he's a 
dairy farmer. While it's true that many of his stories and poems are set on farms 
and are about farm people, Parker would be the first to tell you that no working 
farmer has time to travel around the country, as he does, telling stories at folk fes- 
tivals, dinners and schools. 

The second misconception is that his stories consist of heartwarming nostalgia 
about a simpler time. If you go to one of his performances with that expectation, 
you're going to get ambushed. Surę you'11 laugh at some pretty broad humor about 
the foibles of Vermonters, old and new. But if you don't come away with a sense 
of how deeply this man cares for what might be called the least among us — chil- 
dren, animals, adults who don't have a “political" voice — you haven't been pay- 
ing attention. 

Not that you'11 get harangued; he's too good for that. The messages sneak up on 
you while you're laughing, or being swept along in a story. Take the poem “What 
Do Peepers Talk About?" The narrator has always enjoyed one of the first signs of 
spring, the sound of the peepers, and decides to learn morę. 

... / thought it’d be nice to know what they said 
As I lay there listeniri in my bed. 

Maybe I could learn to talk to them 
And have a million little froggy friends. 

So I spent long years studyiri peeper talk , 

But what I found was ąuite a shock. 

’Cause peepers are nasty, vindictive creatures 
And sweetness ain’t one of their prominent features ... 

In fact, peepers spend most of their time gossiping, complaining, and criticizing 
the other peepers in the pond. Sound familiar? 

In the poem “The Ghan' War," a couple of neighboring farm families, the Jud- 
sons and the LaRocąues, hadn't been acting much better than peepers, when 
things came to a head: 

...So, when Bess LaRocąue left a loaf of fresh bread 
On the Judsons’ front porch, by the door, near the shed, 

It caused ąuite a stir, and it madę the Judsons suspicious. 

They scowled as they ate it — it was warm , and delicious ... 

The Judsons were determined to have their revenge, and then some. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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y A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Spedalty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
http://www.vtlife.com 



The King Arthur Flour® 

Bakers Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649-3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00‘Sun. 11:00-4:00 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes usingjjood King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy ofThe Baker's Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 


■ookod on 

Quality Fishing Tackle 

Fishing lures & tackle proven effective in 
the waters of the Green Mountains & beyond. 
Cali or Write for information. Ask about our 

Lure of the Month Club! 

Autumn Special: Six Premium Spinners 
in a Mini Sport Tackle Box. A Great Gift! 

$19.95 includes S/H/Tax 

& tjookGd or) \lonopot P.O. Box 129 Bamet, VT 05821 
* Cali Toll Free 1-888-468-5873 

"The fishing is always good. . .it's the catching that varies." 
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ENJOY SWEETS FROM 
VERMONT’S OLDEST CONFECTIONER: 


Wfeston 

FudgeShop 


Our famous fudge (it’s wicked 
good!), hand-dipped chocolates, 
and dessert sauces — all madę 
fresh right here in Weston. 

Free Catalog 1-800-82-1-3014 

www.westonfudge.com 

The Weston Fudge Shop 
Route 100, P.O. Box 75 
Weston, Yermont 05161 



HANDCRAFTED 
IN VERMONT 

Stenlitty Silwi 

O* CZ ĆjOO Plus postage 
/ & handling 

SHOWN LIFE SIZE 

Hand Engraved With Year 
Beautiful Sound 
Nestled in a Satin Pouch 


SiCwi Steiy£&eCl& 

72 Merchants Row, Rutland VT 05701 Toll Free: (888)VT BELLS 
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Polartek® Accessories Crafted With Qualitv 

ZASTRUGA® 


HATS*MITTENS*PULLOVERS*HEADBANDS* BLANKETS* AND MORĘ 



Stav warm this winter in our 
cozy zip sweatshirt. 

Child $41.95 A "^71^ 
Adult $62.95 4 




plus shipping 

T 0 o n, R o-™ LL foe! Oogglepouch 

802*8 / 8*2304 with your order 

Fax: 802*872*0763 $5.95 Value 

Ask for our free brochure 
ZASTRUGA P.O. BOX 1008 WILLISTON, VT 05495 


vfRmontt &xft BASKrrs 


The Sampler... Pure Mapie Syrup, 
Buttermilk Pancake Mix, Green 
Mountain Coffee, original Vermont 
Common Crackers, Sidehill Farms jam, 
pure creamy honey, Vermont Country 
Seasoning. Country Cow Cocoa. and 
delicious Champlain Chocolates. 
Beautifully arranged in a wicker basket 
and tied with a holiday bow. 

$47.00 Delivered Continental U.S. 



Mft-twlo-H CsOM-nf 

39 U.S. Route 4 East 


i łnj Si 

Men don, 


Stare” _ 

VT 05701 


FREE CATALOGUE 
1 - 800 - 773-4020 
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A video thatprovides the delight ofVermonfs renowned 

Autumn Splendor, 
Anytime. 

An uplifting tour that visits beautiftil fali 
places throughout Vermont, describes the 
peak color timetable, and offers the bliss of 
our historie 14th state’s matchless chann. 

Customer comments: 

. .relaxing and beautiful.. 

. .superbly craftcd in every possiblc way.” 
. .want to watch it again and again.” 


• From Bennington to the Northeast Kingdom • 

• the Connecticut River Valley, Woodstock to Lakę Champlain, the Taconics • 

... with a wealth of scenie locations in between ... 

• magnificent mountains • beautiful lakes • elegant towns, pastorał villages • 

• roads that are scenie destinations • and much morę • 


Set out on this endearing 61 minutę video tour once, and discover that the 
allure ot Vermont’s autumn beauty and serene character will entice you to 
take this joumey again, and again.. .at any time.. .for years to come. 


Fourteenth Star, Inc./po Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482 
$25 (+$4 S&H) Chk/MO/Visa/MC. [VT order to VT addr: +$1.45 sales tax] 

Phone Orders (Visa/MC): 1-888-236-5424 toll-free 
Q?: fax (802) 985-9379 or e-mail: vtlmail@peakcolor.com 
Come visit our new Internet site: www.peakcolor.com 


SHELBURNE FARMS 

AWARD-WINNING 
FARMHOUSE CHEDDAR CHEESE 

Medium, Sharp, Extra Sharp, Smoked 

Wonderfully flavored; perfectly aged. 

Cali 802-985-8686for a catalog. 

Also available at the 

Shelburne Farms Welcome Center and Farm Storę. 

Shelburne Farms • Shelburne , VT • 05482 

Photo by Gary Hall. 
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Quality Vermont Evergreen Wreaths 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $ 24 ?s 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 

For a "Sweet Touch" a pint or quart of 
Vermont Mapie Syrup may be added to 
any wreath order for a nice gift package. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. 

1-800-552-3747 

Ouantity Discounts forlO Wreaths or morę! VISA and MasterCard Accepted ppd. 


1statvire...bvj Design ofVemu»it 

P.O. Box 466 • Burton Hill Road • Barton, Vermont 05822 
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Yermont Oat Cereal to Warm Your Chilly Days 


Erie &c Andy and nine other Yer¬ 
mont farmers have grown certi- 
fied ORGAN1C oats and turned 
the harvest into thick rolled, 
chewy and flavorful oatmeal (the 
way oatmeal used to be) and 
Scottish style STEEL CUT oats at 
their mili in Cabot, Vermont. 
Our oat cereals are the true 
bounty of Vermont. 
Get our catalogue by calling 
toll free (888) 4-OATMEAL 
[(888) 462-8632]. 


ERIC &/iNDV'S ; 

§§8 



THE VEKMONT CERĘĄL COMPANY 
r CABOT, YERMONT 05647 
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© J & C Ferrara Co., Inc. 

18" 14K signheart $160.00 
18" S. Silver signheart $35.00 


Unspoken Words 

There are many ways to show affection, 
but this sign is universal...it silently says I 
Love You. An unusual gift that will always 
be cherished as a silent reminder of your 
true feelings. 


MĆWAYNE 

JEWELERS 



Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 


Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Yermont 


802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special.. .Make it McWaynes" 



■ Mapie Fart*" 1 ’ 


foodńcfi s Mapie farm 


Route 2, Box 2932 
Cabot. VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 
1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 

1-802-426-3388 

MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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VERMONT 



IMAGE S 



FINE ART PRINTS 



"AUTUMN AFTERNOON" is one of 



a series of limited edition prints 



beautifully reproduced from original 



watercolors by Vermont artist 



Robert E. Todd 



"Autumn Afternoon" is from an 



edition of 295, signed and numbered 



by the artist. The image is 16"x20" 



and is available for $75.00 plus 



$7.50 s/h. 

w; -r~ - ‘ - 


Free color brochure of Vermont Images 



800-545-3631 



TODD GALLERY 1 



614 Main Street • Weston, Yermont • 802/824-5606 • www.toddgallery.com 
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SsSLThe Northeast Kingdom 



Now you can tour Vermont’s most rural corner with 
your own copy of our new video, COLORS OF 
THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM. It features historie 
St. Johnsbury and her famous museums, Newport and 
shimmering Lakę Memphremagog, distant Island 
Pond where railroads once ran and moose still roam, 
Brownington’s Old Stone House Museum amid the 
maples, Albany’s Hayden House and its curse, 
covered bridges, round barns and morę tales of the 
Kingdom. Approx. 1 hour. 

V1SA / MC / Check / Money Order $19.95 + $4.00 S&H 

(Vermonters add 5% sales tax) 

1-800-996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 

P.O. Box 929-B, Williston, Yermont 05495 
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THE VERMONT TARTAN 1 

Wear the colors of Vermont! 

This beautiful plaid is 
available in ties, caps, 
scarves, tams, braces, 
blankets, and by 
the yard. 


Send for 
our free 
brochure. 


100% 
lightweight 
wool tie 

madę in Scotland. 
$23.00 postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 

QUfllQn 

bESION 

CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 
Fine woolens sińce 1968. 
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The Original Herbal Soap Making Kit 

complete with video and easy to use instructions 

Make Soap for the Skin You Love to Touch 

Limited Offer The kit includes a custom 
c / a ę 5 wood soap mold. 

a • premeasured palm. coconut 

Plus shipping & handiing an( j 0 ij ve 0 [\ premeasured 
CA residents add 7.75% , r c 

lye. one ounce ot tragrance. 

Cali Toll Free 1-800-390-9969 

Soapmakers Supplies - Ali Natural Soap Products 
Cali for your Soap Makers Catalog 

Snmmers Past Farms - Te Olde Soap Sboppe 

15602 Old Hwy 80. Flinn Springs. CA 92021 • Yisil us at hnp://www.soapmaking.com 
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100% Vermont ąuality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 




Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Quality handerafts and gourmet specialty foods 


Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol. VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 
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Official Vermont Six-Pack 

Four grades of pure heaven! Start with Vermont Fancy Grade 
Mapie Syrup, then work up through Medium Amber, Dark Amber, 
and Grade B. Develop a connoisseur’s palate for the nuances of 
nature’s gift. $18.95 + s&h 

Visit our yirtual storę for many 
morę fine Yermont Products. 

888-YMT-ONLY 

all major credit cards accepted. 


Yfermoirt Only of Mile Square Farm, Inc. 

http://www.vtonly.com email: info@vtonly.com 
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Handmade Fragrant Balsam from Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 

24" double-sided decorated wreath, 525.00 P.PD. Order #110.< 

Special Offer! Wreath with 1 lb. All-Natural 
Buttermilk and Pecan Pancake Mix (in an attrac- 
tive canvas grain sack) and, to complement the 
pancakes, an 8 oz. glass jug of Vermont mapie 
syrup. Only $29.99 P.PD. Order #902. 

We also ship Centerpieces, Garlands and 
Balsam trees. Perfect for business gifts. \1SA, 

M/C accepted. If sending orders by mail, in- 
clude gift card message, name, address and 
phone number. Have a part of Vermont shipped 
anywhere in the Continental U.S.A. 

KOZY ACRE FARM & WREATHS 

Luc & Rhonda Quirion • RFD#1, Box 362. Newport, \T 05855 
(800) 824-6388 • FAX (802) 334-5050 
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BACS FOR YOURSTUFF 



\fermont 

Vagabond 

Cali us toll free at: 

888.VT PACKS 

for a free color catalog 


Business, Sport, Travel, and Custom bags handcrafted in Yermont. 
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YERMONT 

storę 

O NT THE IN TER NET 
Images of Vermont * The Country Storę 
Log Cabin Specialties * Hartness House Inn 
Orchard Crafts * Vermont Whimsy 
Visit us at... 

http://www.sover.net/~avtstore 

An Internet Country Storę in the Green Mountains ... offering Quality Vermont Products. 
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4$* Introducing 

se 

SNOWPEEP 

Plush 16" doli adorned in roseberry 
and pine green holiday dress. 

Cali or write for a FREE BROCHURE 
...learn about 

"The Legend of the SNOWPEEPS.” 
Roseberry. and other available SNOWPEEPS®. 

SUGARPLUMS 

521 New York Ave. Ogdensburg. NY 13669 

% 315-393-9158 
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“Extremely good and very chocolaty...” 

— The New York Times, February 1, 1995 — 


Handmade in Vermont 
Exceptional, Gourmet Brownies 

Surprise and Indulge someone 
with one of our famous 

Brownie-Grams! 

Guaranteed to Arrive Fresh & Delicious! 
Cali for Prices and Information! 


1 - 800 - 588-2769 



HAWK WATCH 

Continued from page 49 

potpourri of sharp-shinned hawks, Cooper's hawks, mer- 
lins, kestrels, and a few peregrine falcons, eagles and os- 
preys. Red-tailed hawks usually close the season in late 
November or early December. 

As if to make up for the earlier lack of sightings, hawks 
begin zipping by. There's one that can only be identified 
by its family group, a buteo. Then a robin-sized kestrel, 
tossed about by the wind. "Bird in the gap," cries Whee- 
lock. This one is a broad-wing, so close that the alternat- 
ing bands of light and dark on its taił can be seen, as well 
as gaps in its left wing where something has plucked out 
several primary feathers. Next comes a Cooper's hawlc. 
"See the wing beat? That's very characteristic — 1-2-3-4- 
5, then glide," Slayton says. 

Hawks generally won't start flying until 9:30 a.m. and 
by noon or 1 p.m. the sun-warmed air will be carrying 
them too high to see. The best watching comes after a 
storm, when a strong northwest wind blows against the 
mountains, creating updrafts. Hawks spiral effortlessly 
upward on these, using them like elevators. The birds 
then glide for miles, toward another updraft. 

After the earlier rush of hawks, there is a luli. By now 
it's late morning and there are 10 people scattered about 
the rocks. One of the watchers is Tom Macon, a goateed, 
muscular man whose worlc allows him to come up only 
on weekends. Last Saturday, he says, he saw only five 
turkey vultures, and they don't count. Yet he's un- 
daunted. "If I could retire," says Macon, "Fd be up here 
every day from September first to the end of the season." 

Today's count will be reported to Hawks New England, 
an organization of amateurs and academics who monitor 
the migration. In turn, the figures are sent to Hawks In¬ 
ternational to help scientists better track what is happen¬ 
ing to hawks. 

It is known that hawks lead hard lives. As few as one- 
third of the immature birds malcing this migration will 
survive. The hardship of the long flight and the competi- 
tion for food doom many. Manmade hazards await oth- 
ers. In 1995, morę than 4,000 Swainson's hawks winter- 
ing in Argentina were killed by pesticides meant for 
grasshoppers. And even in Vermont, hawks are still shot 
by careless — or uncaring — hunters. 

Two kestrels speed over the clearing. Then, farther off, 
there's a sharpie. Through the binoculars, it's easy to see 
its head swiveling back and forth, loolcing for prey. In an 
instant, it tucks its wings and dives like an arrow. 
There's a generał ery of "Look at that!" 

It's difficult to tell if the hardcore watchers who come 
up to Putney Mountain are practicing a hobby or a call- 
ing. By November, they will be enduring sleet and snów. 
Some have abandoned the clearing only when full-blown 
thunderstorms have forced them off. "They're just inspir- 
ing," says Slayton, attempting to explain the attraction of 
hawks. "And they're a mystery still. Why they come 
from the east or from the west, we can only guess." 

"The numbers aren't important," says Wheelock. "I 
tell people this is like fishing. It's not important to catch 
anything. It's important to be able to go." 

Writer Paul Bush lives in New Hampshire. 
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the Sugarbush Express 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


Riding 


W hat is it about trains? Just the 
sound of the whistle can make 
you dream of leaving town. 
The conductor's /y Ali Aboard!" speaks 
of new sights, moving on, pursuing ad- 
venture. Walking into a train car, you 
hunt for a good seat, glance at your 
traveling companions, and immedi- 
ately look out the window to see what 
you're leaving behind. A long hiss, and 
the train moves out of the station, re- 
yealing a few figures on the platform 
waving earnestly until they shrink 
from view. 

For the last three years, Vermonters 
and yisitors to western Vermont have 
had a special chance to sample the joys 
of raił travel. Starting in the summer 
of 1995, the Sugarbush Express, a re- 
stored passenger train owned by Sun- 
day River Transportation in Maine, be- 
gan daily excursions between Burling- 



IGARBUSH VEfiM0WT IXP« 


The station in Middlebury and, right, 
the Sugarbush Express rolling through 
the Champlain Valley with the Green 
Mountains in the distance. 


ton and Middlebury, operated by Les 
Otten, the new owner of Sugarbush 
ski area. The train carried 20,000 pas- 
sengers in its first season and 30,000 in 
its second. In the winter, it returned to 
Maine, where it carted skiers between 
Portland and Otten's Sunday River ski 
area in Bethel. After its second season, 
three Yermonters — David Wulfson, 


generał manager of Central Vermont 
Railway, and Middlebury businessmen 
Roch Mclntyre and Tony Neri — 
bought the train. Now the Sugarbush 
Express stays in the Green Mountains 
year 'round, making its seasonal run 
between Middlebury and Burlington 
and on a new route between Middle¬ 
bury and Rutland. 
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The train regularly fills with sight- 
seers, students, families and morę 
than a few "raił nuts," those people 
who were born with trains in their 
blood, and who actually know what it 
means that they're sitting in a 1937 
Budd dining car No. 3075 that has 
been renumbered SRXT 000400. 

Each of the six Sugarbush Express 
passenger cars traveled its own exotic 
route to the Vermont Railway tracks. 
The oldest car, "The Good Cheer," 
was built in 1917 for the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral, went into private use, then be- 
came part of an Indiana Railroad din- 
ner train. The dining car, "The Dream- 
maker," ran from Chicago to Los An¬ 
geles, moved to New Jersey and North 
Carolina and finally to Indiana, where 
it became part of the Indiana dinner 
train that Sunday River bought, com- 
pletely refurbished and put to work 
carrying skiers. 

The allure of today's Sugarbush Ex- 


press is certainly not in its speed; it 
talces an hour and 15 minutes to run 
the 30 miles from Middlebury to 
Burlington, stopping off in Vergennes 
and Shelburne along the way. The 
train to Rutland takes an hour and 20 
minutes, with stops in Brandon and 
Proctor. Neither is the allure in its pri- 
vacy. Besides the people facing or sit¬ 
ting next to you, there is a steady flow 
of passengers wobbling from one car to 
another, examining the interiors, gap- 
ing at the views and buying everything 
from bagels to beer at the snack bar. 

No, the intrigue of the Sugarbush 
Express comes from its mix of spa- 
cious and clean seating, wide views, 
and the opportunity to examine Ver- 
mont from a uniąue vantage point. 
Neither motorists nor pedestrians ever 
get ąuite the same view as raił passen¬ 
gers who are sitting up high as they 
travel through woods, fields and back 
lots that others rarely see. 


The train runs through Shelburne on 
its route between Middlebury and 
Burlington. It also traoels from 
Middlebury to Rutland. 

Traveling south from Burlington, 
the Sugarbush Express moves along 
the lakę for a few minutes, and then 
begins running in and out of industrial 
and residential neighborhoods before 
breaking free again into the country - 
side. People generally build their 
homes and businesses to face the 
Street. Raił passengers, traveling on 
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IN A DAY 


THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 


Et 



Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 

Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 
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StGAUOHtS 

SłTOPS 

We are doser to you espedally 
in Vermont! 

Arlington - Bennington - Fair Haven - Poultney 
Pownal - Rutland - West Rutland 

...Closer to you for all your yacation needs! 


r 

c. -J 

Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go and cones for all your snacking needs, 
Dairy products, Friendly service, Banking terminals, 

Selfseruice gas 
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tracks first laid in the 1800s, end up 
with a fascinating backyard view. Even 
the industrial area is interesting, giv- 
ing train passengers a behind-the- 
scenes perspective on shops, ware- 
houses and parking lots. 

A collective murmur of appreciation 
arises from the passengers when the 
train runs along a field where an enter- 
prising soul is raising a herd of bison. 
Panoramie views of mountains, rivers 
and fields are interrupted by ąuick 
frames of a young boy circling on a 
lawn tractor, a troop of uniformed boy 
scouts camping in a field, or a father 
on the Street, waving the arm of the 
baby he's holding as the whole length 
of the train passes by. 

The ultimate purpose of the ride, of 
course, is destination, and in this case 
passengers have a lot of choices. For 
between $7 and $12, a rider can travel 
any number of combinations among 
the towns of Middlebury, Vergennes, 
Shelburne and Burlington, and, once a 
week, among Middlebury, Brandon, 
Proctor and Rutland. Riders can easily 
storę bicycles on the train, disembark 
in Middlebury, for example, bike the 
roads around town, spend the night in 
an inn, and return to Burlington the 
next day. The combinations are many, 
and a booklet available on the train 
thoroughly details the sights and at- 
tractions of each stop. 

Part of the goal of the Sugarbush Ex- 
press, according to Roch Mclntyre, is 
to bring people to the communities 
along its route, and to that end the par- 
ent company, Vermont Raił Excur- 
sions, has done its best to lure passen¬ 
gers off the train so they can explore. 

At each stop along the route, there is 
a bus or van, free to raił passengers, 
that runs to the most popular parts of 
town. Passengers also get stickers that 
give them discounts at participating 
Stores and restaurants. 

It's nice to have an excuse to visit a 
town you've never seen or return to a 
favorite town by raił. There's no prob¬ 
lem with traffic, parking or finding a 
gas station. You just puli into the train 
station and step out. 

In Burlington, a kiosk on the water- 
front at the bottom of College Street 
serves as an information booth and 
ticket counter, and also sells combina- 
tion tickets so that train passengers 
can enjoy a discounted cruise on Lakę 
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Champlain's Spirit of Ethan Allen II. 
While on the waterfront, passengers 
can visit the Community Boathouse, 
the new Lalce Champlain Basin Sci¬ 
ence Center, or simply walk along the 
lalce watching the boats scatter their 
wide walces and the Adirondaclc 
Mountains rising in the background. 

In Middlebury, there is a newly re- 
furbished train platform with an Infor¬ 
mation booth carrying maps and 
brochures of local Stores, attractions 
and restaurants. Passengers can walk 
to town from the train station, passing 
through the renovated Marbleworlcs 
area with its Stores and restaurants. 
They can stop by the Frog Hollow 
State Crafts Center or at any of the 
downtown shops. Catching the free 
shuttle bus, they can make an after- 
noon circle around town, stopping off 
at the Otter Creelc Brewery to taste 
beer and watch the brewing process. 
Nearby, there's a tour of the Morgan 
Horse Farm in Weybridge or a visit to 
Middlebury College. 

In Vergennes, passengers can walk 
to see the Vermont products at 
Kennedy Brothers Marlcetplace, and 
then head into the historie downtown, 
or talce the shuttle van to Rokeby Mu- 
seum in Ferrisburgh, once a stop on 
the Underground Railroad. In Shel- 
burne, there is the expansive Shel- 
burne Museum with its 37 exquisite 
buildings of Americana, and the 1,400- 
acre Shelburne Farms, a center for 
learning about sustainable agriculture. 
There's also a standing invitation to 
tour the factory and shop at the Ver- 
mont Teddy Bear Company. 

Somewhere along the trip, you're 
bound to run into a raił nut. It might 
be the man and wife in matching con- 
ductor caps loolcing out the train win- 
dow, or the two men in the dining car 
consulting a boolc of railroad trivia. It 
could be the group with the video cam¬ 
era, getting footage of the diesel engine 
baclcing up in the train yard, or the 
lone man sitting on a chair by the rail¬ 
road Crossing. It could be the conduc- 
tor, Ron Nimblett, who found his 
dream job on the Sugarbush Express. 

"I ride the rails for 12 hours a day," 
says Nimblett, 44. "And you could put 
me on for another 12.1 guess I'm a raił 
nut, or raił head. We're the lcind who 
love the rails, love to ride, talce pic- 
tures of trains, and collect train mem- 
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www.sover.net/-mckernon 


Kendal 

arHanover 

80 Lyme Rd. 

Hanover, NH 03755 


For information, or a tour, cali 
Admissions at (603) 643-8900. 

Equal Housing Opportunity 


For inąuires cali Toll Free 
(888) 484-4200 

Brandon, Yermont 


theEssentials 

for successfutretirement [iving 


Experience 

nationafaccreditation, Quafęer vaCues 


Excellence 

ajfUiation with a major regionaf 
medicaf center 


Erwironment 

5 eautifuf Connecticut %iver ‘Pafley 


Education 

ease ofaccess to ‘Dartmouth 
Cotfege programs and classes 
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orabilia. There are a lot of us out 
there." 

Certainly the men behind the Sugar- 
bush Express are sold on raił transport. 
"The tracks are there," says Mclntyre, 
"and now we're finally using them. 
Train travel is great for the economy 
and aesthetically pleasing. We've got 
to start addressing the need for mass 
transit of both passengers and com- 
modities in our country. Trains are 
great. They don't tie up the streets and 
parking lots and don't pollute the air. 
Our roads and bridges are overcrowded, 
and trains offer an alternative." 

Whether you're lured by the thought 
of doing something great for the econ¬ 
omy, or something aesthetically pleas¬ 
ing, or simply that wistful tug when 
you hear the train whistle blow, Ver- 
mont is trying to bring back the pas- 
senger train, and invites you to go 
along for the ride. 

How to Go 

All-day tickets on the Sugarbush Ex- 
press are available at all stops: $12 for 
adults, $7 for children 12 and under, 
$10 for those over 65; partial trip tick¬ 
ets cost $8. Seating is on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Through Labor Day, the train malces 
two round trips daily from Middlebury 
to Burlington, Wednesday through 
Sunday. The trip takes about an hour 
and 15 minutes with stops in Ver- 
gennes and Shelburne. You can ride 
from Middlebury to Burlington and 
back or you can pick up the early runs 
at any of the other stops and return 
there. On Tuesdays, the train makes 
two runs from Middlebury to Rutland, 
with stops in Proctor and Brandon. 

From September 2 through Septem- 
ber 21, the train makes three round 
trips per day from Middlebury to 
Burlington on weekends only. From 
September 26 to October 26, there are 
three trips on Fridays also. On Tues¬ 
days from September 26 to October 26, 
the train makes two round trips on the 
Middlebury-Rutland route. 

For a timetable, cali (800) 707-3530 
or (802) 388-0193 or write Vermont 
Raił Excursions, P.O. Box 243, Middle¬ 
bury, VT 05753. ^ 


Alison Freeland lives in the Southern Ver- 
mont hamlet oj Williamsville. 
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GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY - celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś & lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American & International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 

http://www.brattleboro.com/latchis 


SOUTHER.\ YeRMONT: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AA A ♦♦♦. 141 W. 

Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. (802) 442- 
8351. (see our ad on page 94) 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art 
Deco hotel in historie downtown. Complex in- 
cludes 3-screen Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille 
& Windham Brewery with freshly brewed aleś 
and lagers. Deluxe lodging includes Continen¬ 
tal breakfast and complimentary movie tick¬ 
ets. Winner of the Vermont Preservation Trust 
Award for Excellence. Recommended by Best 
Places to Stay in New England. 50 Main 
Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301. (802) 254- 
6300. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and seven sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Minutes from Manchester. 
Children welcome. Open year-round. Linda & 
Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. 
(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

GRAFTON 

Brandywine Bed & Breakfast and Antiques. 

Formal country inn located in the center of 
Vermont’s most charming village. Enjoy the 
great activities Vermont has to offer. Ask 
about our antiq.uing tours, golf packages and 
cooking classes. Our barn has two floors of 
Vermont’s most eclectic selection of antiques. 
Main Street, Grafton. VT 05146. (802) 843- 
2250. 

MANCHESTER 

The INN at Willow Pond. Four Season Resort, 
Conference Center and Retreat. 20 scenie 
acres with panoramie mountain views. A 
country inn with all-suite accommodations. 
Vermont marble baths. Saunas. Fitness room. 
Fireplaces. Fine dining in restored 1770 farm- 
house. Authentic Northern Italian cuisine. 

Fine Italian wines. Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
05254. (802) 362-4733 or (800) 533-3533. 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR'S 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester. VT 05255. (802) 362- 
1779. 
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North Grille. Eclectic new American cuisine 
featuring grilled steaks, interesting fresh fish 
dishes. homemade ravioli, fresh baked 
desserts, elegant yet casual atmosphere with 
intriguing artwork. Called “incredible, cre- 
ative and delicious” by the TV Food NetWork. 
Huge stone fireplace and live Blues Saturday 
nights. Lunch at 12:00, Dinner from 5:30 
p.m.; closed Monday. Route 11 & 30, Man¬ 
chester Center, VT 05255. (802) 362-3330. 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. An inn 
to escape to! Double Jacuzzis, in-room fire- 
places, exceptional restaurant — in two beau- 
tiful Federal homes in ąuintessential Vermont 
village. Relaxing atmosphere — European 
ambiance, American wannth. Suites individu- 
ally decorated, many with antiąues, all with 
phones. Try “Mark Skinner Suitę” — two fire- 
places and double Jacuzzi. $ 138-$335, dinner 
& breakfast included. West Rd., off Rte. 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. Fax(802)362-2586. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge of- 
fering private guest rooms, family suites & 
two-bedroom cabins with living room & fire¬ 
place. Magnificent country cuisine & winę 
list. Pets permitted. Peru. VT 05152. (800) 
424-CSAW. 

jj y Central Yermont; 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVL10, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. (see 
our ad on page 31) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views, fine dining 
& endless recreational activities: Horseback 
riding, fly fishing, trap shooting, boating & 
much morę! Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, 
VT 05737. 1-800-445-2100. 

KILLINGTON 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This 1840s inn offers sumptuous break- 
fasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, award- 
winning winę list, majestic views, 14 enticing 
rooms with private baths, many with fire¬ 
places, double whirlpools. Warm hospitality. 
Hike, bike, browse, relax. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil 
★ ★★. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. (800) 
752-0571 or (802) 775-2290. See us at: red- 
cloverinn.com 

LUDLOW 

Jewell Brook Inn. Enjoy our turn of the century 
country home with 10 comfortably appointed 
guest rooms. Sumptuous breakfast. Relax in 


G et away to an 
intimate inn in a 
pristine Vermont 
village. A quiet, refined 
ambience invites 
relaxation and 
romance. 


Li 



Many rooms with 
wood fireplaces. 
Two suites with 
double Jacuzzis and 
two fireplaces. 


You'II Only Be Reluctant To Leave. 

RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

One Błock North ofThe Equinox, Manchester Village 
Visit online at www.reluctantpanther.com 

802 - 362-2568 • 1 - 800 - 822-2331 


European restraint, 
American informality, 
Vermont beauty. 
Elegant dining. 

Air conditioned 
comfort throughout. 
Golf and midweek 
packages available. 

Cali to arrange your 
escape. 
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Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802 - 867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 

| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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Brandywine Bed & Breakfast 
and AnTIQUES 

Formal country inn located in the center of 
Vermont's most charming village. Enjoy the 
great activities Vermont has to offer. Ask 
about our antiquing tours, golf packages and 
cooking classes. Our barn nas two floors of 
Vermont’s most eclectic selection of antiques. 

Main Street, Grafton, VT 05146 

802-843-2250 
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Called “incredible , creative and delicious” 

by the TV Food NetWork 


★ Homemade Ravioli ★ Fantastic Fish Entrees ★ 
Delicious Homemade Desserts ★ Luscious Lunches 
★ VermonCs Best Winę Bar ★ 

25 Wines by the glass and 
10 Domestic & International Brews on Tap 

Libby’s finest food. MichaeFs greatest Blues. 
Join us for dinner and stay for the rockin' Blues. 

Lunch served 12pm, Thursday-Sunday. 
Dinner served 5:30pm, Tuesday-Sunday 
Routes 11/30 Manchester Center East of Route 7 
802/362-3330 
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THE QUINTESSENTIAL COUNTRY LODGE 

Elegantly rustic guest rooms, family suites • Two 
bedroom cabins with fireplaces • Red clay tennis 
court • Olympic pool • Marvelous candlelight 
dining • Children and pets selectively permitted. 

Peru, Vcrmont 05152 
U 1-800-424-CSAW 



<^lĄountaLn ^ZJoji Onn 

Chittenden Vermont 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

E-Mail: mttop@vermontel.com 
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y^co2y,inviłlng Inn 
aroidóf 13 aoneó in -fbe/ 
beautiful Green roountoine 


Hoadie 


£/ceft7ona( farę, 
picfareó^ue/ rooaniain vfew6 
and uASrro boepitali-ły... come -for 
an yieiLorjue^ for d\ nner. 

GOoodwarc* Rd. mendon Vr.o5?oi • 802-T75-2290 *8QQ-7^Q5ri 
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Serving cl i nner 


in a casually 
elegant atmosphere 
sińce 1976. 

editors pick 1997 Diimer Nightly 
from 5:30 p.m. 



“WINĘ SPECTATOR” 

AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 1997 

Route 100/103 Ludlow, Vermont 




228-7797 
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^ Middłebury’s 1803Landmark Inn) 


11 quiet, comfortable, 
individually decorated 
rooms, each with 
private bath and 
air conditioning 

♦ 

Complimentary 
Continental breakfa 
and aftemoon 
snacks 




Overlooking Middlebury 
Green, just steps from 
fine shops and 
restaurants; three 
blocks from 
Middlebury College 


19 SOUTH PLEASANT ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
802-388-7512 


(» TIIK 

GREEN 
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We’re waiting 
for you... 
Come soon! 

Enjoy the unsurpassed 
beauty of Lakę 
Champlain and the 
quiet splendor of the 
Green Mountains. 

Addison County 
Chamber 

OF COMMERCE 
2 Court Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 

800 -SEE-VERMONT 

http://www.midvermont.com Fax: 802-388-8066 
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Je we ll Brook Inn 

Enjoy our turn of the century country 
home. Comfortably appointed guestrooms. 
Cozy fireside tavern. Minutes from 
Okemo Mt., golf and recreational parks. 

82 Andover Street, Rt. 100 
Ludlow, VT 05149 

_ 1 (800) 681-4855 _ 
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FINE DINING 

——iEST. 1963 — 


“Senńng You Steah, Seafood & Smiles"™ 
3 great locations - 1 great menu 

|| Rutland Manchester Center 
L 773-7900 362-2600 

_ 


Shelburne | 
985-2200 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Route 125, E Middkbuiy, VT 05740 I -800348-1810* 802-388^K) 15 


our reading parlor or stroił our grounds and 
pond. After your day’s outing, take refresh- 
ments in front of a crackling fire in our Tavem 
Room. Great restaurants and antiquing nearby. 
(800) 681-4855. 82 Andover St. (Rte. 1 CK)), 
Ludlow, VT 05149. 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Celebrating 21 years! Dinę 
in casual elegance. Fresh seafood, Maine lob- 
sters, hand-cut Black Angus steaks, pastas and 
the freshest salads from local Vt. growers. 
Air-conditioned and smoke-free. “Winę Spec- 
tator’s” Award of Excellence. Mobil Guide 
★★★, Yankee Magazine's Travel Guide to 
New England Editors Pick 1997. Dinner 
nightly 5:30 p.m. At the foot of Okemo Moun- 
tain. Route 103, Ludlow, VT 05149. (802) 
228-7797. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Addison County Chamber of Commerce. 

Mid-Vermont for all seasons...from Lakę 
Champlain to Green Mountains offering lodg¬ 
ing. shopping, attractions. Travel the county’s 
roads savoring the region’s delectable recipes 
reflecting diverse cuisine of area dining 
through regional cookbook. Map and guide 
available. 2 Court St., Middlebury, VT 05753. 
(802) 388-7951, (800) SEE-VERMONT. 
www.midvemiont.com 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort¬ 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, air condi¬ 
tioning, and every other modern amenity pre- 
sented in the charm of the early nineteenth 
century. Delicious Continental breakfast 
served to guest rooms. Outstanding. pamper- 
ing service in a distinctive setting. 19 South 
Pleasant St., Middlebury. VT 05753. (802) 
388-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, e-mail 
micki(a) sover.net 

The Middlebury Inn. Leaves change color... 
The Middlebury Inn’s friendly, cheerful hos- 
pitality remains ... Step inside for a memo- 
rable experience! 80 elegant rooms. private 
baths, modem amenities, fine dining, gift 
shop. Outside visit an historie, lively, lovely 
college town filled with museums, boutiques, 
art center and waterfall. AAA ♦♦♦. Member 
Historie Hotels of America. On the Greens. 
Middlebury, VT 05733. (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Pro- 
viding a cordial pub, cozy rooms and unpre¬ 
tentious fine dining to the weary traveler sińce 
1810. Just minutes away from Middlebury 
which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, 
East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

The Willow & Lotus Bed & Breakfast. Early 
19th century farmhouse with sweeping views 
of the Green Mountains. Three large, Victo- 
rian fumished bedrooms provide a choice of 
accommodations; all have private baths. Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served with East Asian flair. 
Rates: $65-$76. RR 2. Box 1950. Middlebury, 
VT 05753. Minh & Allan Cremer. (802) 462- 
2519. 
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PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn and Mountain Resort. Hawk Moun- 
tain Resort is nestled in the mountains near the 
Calvin Coolidge Homestead. Accommoda- 
tions rangę from a 50-room Inn to Hawk’s 
custom-built homes and townhomes. Take 
part in horseback riding, boating, hiking, ten- 
nis, fly fishing and mountain biking. Our spa 
contains a giant hot tub, sauna, cold plunge, 
exercise equipment, indoor pool and a year- 
round outdoor heated pool. Route 100, Ply¬ 
mouth, VT 05056. (802) 672-3811, (800) 685- 
4295. www.hawkresort.com 
(see our ad on page 35) 

PROCTORSVILLE 

The Castle. If outstanding candlelit dining, fine 
winę and scrumptious desserts strike your 
fancy, this is the place! Creative Continental 
Cuisine, wonderful wines, and caring service. 
Spectacular architecture and old world crafts- 
manship; solid, richly fumished, and very pri- 
vate English manor house. 10 spacious guest 
rooms, fireplaces, and whirlpools. Junction 
103/131, Proctorsville, VT 05153. (802) 226- 
7222, (800) 697-7222. 
http://www.thecastle-vt.com 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Four-season destination re¬ 
sort on l ,300 pastorał acres combines warmth 
and friendliness with modem amenities: spa¬ 
cious guest rooms w/private bath, casual fine 
dining, golf, tennis, 25 miles of hiking & 
mountain biking trails, bike rentals, fitness 
center, swimming pool, sauna, whirlpools. 90 
seat restaurant and the Morgan’s Pub. Confer- 
ence Center. Open for lunch and dinner. Ran- 
dolph, VT 05060. (800) 424-5575. 
http://www.vtweb.com/3stallion 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89- 
$119 prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 
acres of rolling hills bordered by Ottauque- 
chee River and Lincoln Covered Bridge. 6 
rooms with private baths. Superb Continental 
cuisine. Dinner: Tues.-Sun. 6-9 p.m. Rates in- 
clude gourmet breakfast. Rte. 4W, Wood- 
stock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. Fax (802) 
457-5808. 

www.pbpub.com/woodstock/lincoln.htm 
(see our ad on page 100) 
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Northern Yermont: 


EAST BURKĘ 


Darling’s at the Inn at Mountain View 

Creamery is a weekend treat, open Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday evenings. The most in- 
novative restaurant in the Northeast KingdonE 
Darling’s offers giant Equadorian shrimp, 
swordfish with fresh citrus salsa, and Moroc- 
can Lemon Chicken. Also featuring organie 
vegetables from the garden, and an interna- 
tional winę list. Beautiful, breathtaking site. 
Located on Darling Hill Rd., East Burkę, VT 
05832. Cali (802) 626-9924 for reservations. 
(see our ad on page 28) 


JERICHO 

Honieplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats 
welcome you to Homeplace. Gardens sur- 
round the house and the nearby bam is filled 
with friendly animals. Miles of hiking and ski 
trails complete the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. 
Fuli Breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 
05465. Mariot Huessy (802) 899-4694. 

SHELBURNE 

The Inn at Shelburne Farms. Turn-of-the-cen- 
tury elegance, contemporary regional cuisine 
featuring local products and some of the most 
beautiful lakę and mountain views anywhere 
in the world. Original furnishings and decor in 
its 24 bedrooms and spacious common rooms 
recall the grandeur and gracious hospitality of 
another era. Shelburne, VT 05482. (802) 985- 
8686. 

Sirloon Saloon. ”Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”™. Since 1963, we've built our repu- 
tation on quality, consistency, service and 
value. Designed around Western themes, The 
Sirloon Saloons are full-service dinner houses, 
serving traditional American Cuisine — hot, 
sizzling steaks, ocean fresh seafood, steamed 
lobster. grilled chicken, elaborate salad bar. 
Great kids menu, credit cards, reservations ac- 
cepted. Rte. 7, Shelburne, VT, (802) 985- 
2200; Rt. 7, Rutland, VT, (802) 773-7900; and 
Rtes. 11 & 30, Manchester, VT. (802) 362- 
2600. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 famihouse & carriage barn fea¬ 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AA A ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 
www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantem 

The Gables Inn. Classic Vermont Country Inn. 
Ali private baths, smoke-free, beautifully dec- 
orated with antiques, collectibles, Century-old 
charming inn, romantic carriage house & 
country elegant riverview suites, woodburning 
fireplaces, whirlpools, CTV, outdoor hot tub, 
snowshoes, incomparable breakfasts, apres ski 
included. Dinner — country to gourmet. 
BYOB. Weddings, gatherings, packages. 1457 
Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
GABLES 1 or (802) 253-7730. 
www.gablesinn.com 

WATERBURY 

Holiday Inn Waterbury-Stowe. “A new idea in 
old-fashioned hospitality.” Located at the 
reereation crossroads of Vermont, adjacent to 
Ben & Jerry's Ice Cream Factory. All-season 
swimming pool, hot tub, saunas, fitness center, 
tennis court. Mountainview Restaurant with 
room service, Snowshoe Lounge with big 
screen TV and billiard labie, Vermont country 
lobby with fireplace and sleigh. Blush Hill 
Road at Exit 10, Interstate 89, Waterbury, VT 
05676. (800) 621-7822. 
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A CLASSIC VERMONT COUNTRY INN 
from Century Old Inn to 
Country Elegant Suites 

^^-1-800-GABLES 1-^g* 

. ynco/n/mm6le f/źu aA/a i/ 
Gou/ilz/y (/o uz///{ / fj)//////t/ 

1457 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672 
www.gablesinn.com 
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A Vermont Country Inn Experience 
... with afamiliar name. 


$ ^otuilcu) Swa, 


of Waterbury-Stowe, VT 


at Exit 10 - Interstate 89 & Scenie Route 100 North 

• Fine dining in our Mountain Vicw Restaurant 

• NEW open air ycar-round pool and exercise faciliry 

• Convenicnt to arca attractions such as Ben &C Jerrys 
Ice Cream Factory, Grccn Mountain Chocolatcs, 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili & Srowes Gondola foliage ride. 



<@> 

t ♦♦ 

Mobil 

★★★ 


Ask about Yermont Life 
Special Bed dr Breakfast Rates 
For reservations cali toll free 
1 - 800 - 621-7822 
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1300 ACRES • OUTDOOR POOL • FITNESS CENTER • HIKING • SAUNA • VT. SYMPHONY 























B O O K S O F V E R M O N T INTEKEST 

Mosher’s Northern Joumey 

By Chris Bohjalian 


North Country, by Howard Frank 
Mosher. Published by Houghton Mif- 
flin, New York, 1997. 259 pages. $23, 
hardcover. 

M ost novelists have a bit of the 
exhibitionist in them. In some 
writers that streak is morę pro- 
nounced than in others, and their fic- 
tion is filled with thinly disguised ver- 
sions of themselves. This isn't neces- 
sarily a bad thing, but for the last two 
decades it certainly hasn't been 
Howard Frank Mosher's thing. 

Instead, in four deeply moving nov- 
els and a magnificent collection of 
short stories, he has chronicled the 
yarns and tales of everyone around 
him, and eulogized the rural way of 
life in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom 
that is fading like daylight in autumn. 

In North Country — his sixth book 
and first work of non-fiction — Mosher 
has finally turned his gazę in part upon 
himself. The result? A work that is at 
once every bit as poignant and wistful 
as his classic novella about change in 
Vermont, Where the Rivers Flow 
North, yet infused with the same wry 
humor that fills his most recent novel, 
Northern Bor ders. 

In the summer of 1993, Mosher cele- 
brated his 50th birthday by renting a 
car and driving west along the entire 
span of the U.S.-Canadian border. By 
design he had a road atlas but no itin- 
erary, planning simply to "seek out 
the wildest and most remote country I 
could find ... an immense, off-the- 
beaten-track sector of America inhab- 
ited by remarkably versatile, resilient, 
and, most of all, independent-minded 
people." 

Yet he knew before embarking upon 
his trip that it would be a journey of 
self-discovery as well, "the story of my 
own life in the North Country and 
how I came to be a writer here." 

Conseąuently, North Country is 
filled with the characters Mosher 
meets along the way, as well as rumi- 
nations about his own life and career. 
Yet the book is neither an ordinary au- 
tobiography nor a predictable travel- 
ogue of vistas and views. Rather, it is a 


rich, often poetic exploration of the 
sensibility of the Americans and Cana- 
dians — including Mosher himself — 
who've chosen to live their lives about 
as far off the urban radar screen as they 
can. 

The people Mosher has chosen to in- 
clude in his chronicie are an eclectic 
mix of yeterinarians, taxidermists, 
miners, naturalists and gamę wardens. 
But Mosher's not interested merely in 
those souls who exist without contro- 
versy: He introduces us as well to a va- 
riety of self-proclaimed outlaws. We're 
as likely to meet a frightening małe 
survivalist as we are a telegenic female 
demolition derby driver. 

Divided into a series of short chap- 
ters, the book is rich in anecdote and 
idiosyncrasy. Near the "Louisiana of 
the North," he flies over the unseeable 
border into Canada in an ancient de 
Havilland Beaver bush piane with pi¬ 
lot Ti Rene, the aircraft filled with le¬ 
gał logging eąuipment and illegal 
hooch for the loggers. In Regway, 
Saskatchewan, he meets Fred White 
Killer, a great-grandson of Sitting Buli, 
who is on his way home to Alberta — 
with a foot-long knife he bought as a 
souvenir while yisiting the Little Big 
Horn. And in Marąuette, Michigan, he 
savors the spectral presence of mar- 
quee idols Jimmy Stewart, Lee Remick 
and George C. Scott, who starred in 
the Michigan-set movie Anatomy of a 
Murder, and left behind their signa- 
tures in the sidewalk by the theater. 

And interspersed with his new expe- 
riences, Mosher examines his memo- 
ries of the people he's met over five 
decades who've madę him the writer 
he is. This group too is an unexpected 
mix, including novelist Wallace Steg- 
ner, and logger Jake Blodgett. There's 
his one-time fishing buddy Nelson, a 
learning-disabled savant who had "the 
yocabulary of a college literaturę pro- 
fessor," and "the Great Bernie Silver- 
man," with whom Mosher sold 
brushes door-to-door while in college. 

"Don't...act interested in what the 
customer's saying," Silverman teaches 
the much younger Mosher, "Be inter¬ 
ested. Don't act. Be. Listen to what 


people say and be interested." 

Clearly Mosher took this mentor's 
advice. He cares honestly about the 
people he meets along his picaresąue, 
and — as a result — so do we. 

Books in Brief 

Notes Left Behind: Last and Selected 
Poems, by James Hayford. Published 
by Oriole Books, Burlington, 1997. 
180pages. $16.95, paperbound. 

Three times in my life I've read po¬ 
ems by Vermonter James Hayford 
aloud to good-sized groups of people, 
and each time there has been the same 
reaction in the audience: A profound 
appreciation for Hayford's gentle wit 
and sense of irony, and astonishment 
that they'd never read him. 

This book represents their chance. 
Notes Left Behind is an extensive and 
strong collection of work produced 
over six decades by the unofficial poet 
laureate of northern New England. No 
poet I know captures as well the la- 
conic rhythms of our hardscrabble re¬ 
gion while conveying at once the as- 
tonishing beauty that is our world. 

But Hayford, like his friend and 
neighbor Howard Mosher, understood 
that change was coming to Vermont, 
and was careful to record for us what 
he saw — as in his 1957 poem, "On 
the Opening of a Superhighway." 

They are almost all gone who can 
recall 

How any rangę of hills was once a 
wali, 

And a hollow was a room and not a 
hall. 

A change was a half-day’s walk to 
the opposite rangę; 

A wonder was a visit to the Grange 

In the next hollow — strange Street, 
new and strange. 

Onion River: Six Vermont Poets, 

edited by Daniel Lusk. Published by 
R.N.M. Inc., Winooski, 1997. 99 pages. 
$11.95, paperbound. 

No ąuestion about it: While Ver- 
mont soil may be rocky, it's extremely 
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fertile ground for poets. There are six 
represented in this varied collection, 
and they each offer distinct and mem- 
orable worlc. 

"I could never figurę out why my 
mother wore lipstick to bed," begins 
Angela Patten's // Marriage/ / a beauti- 
ful homage to the love her parents 
shared. Douglas Currier's "Swan" is 
both a moving tribute to his daughter, 
and a jarring acknowledgment of the 
hurts he'd suffered when he'd been a 
boy: "Are the beautiful always cruel? 
Are the talented always indifferent to 
limits they lcnow nothing of?" 

And Kenneth Schexnayder's images 
of blackbirds and blackberries and his 
little girl crashing into piles of fallen 
leaves in October will stay with a 
reader a very long time. 

Moonlight and Musie: The Enchanted 
World of Gayleen Aiken, by Gayleen 
Aiken and Rachel Klein. Published by 
Harry N. Abrams, 1997. 32 pages. 
$14.95, paperbound. 

The bucktoothed Raimbilli family 
always has a great time when they're 
together. They bring all their pets with 
them when they take the "trailer- 
house" and go camping in Orange, 
Vermont, and they dance outdoors 
through a good part of the night. And 
those kids — especially the Raimbilli 
cousins? Weil, don't even thinlc of get- 
ting some sleep if they're spending the 
night together. You just never know 
what will be tossed through the regis¬ 
ter between the first and second floors. 

Alas, the Raimbilli family is fic- 
tional. The elan is the extended, alto- 
gether imaginary family of Barre folk 
artist Gayleen Aiken. But they are in- 
deed an enchanted little group, espe¬ 
cially given the magie world in which 
they live. In their Vermont — in 
Aiken's illustrations — the family 
nickelodeon joyrides on a twirling 
clothesline as if it were a carousel, 
Barre's long granite sheds have pipe- 
cleaner-thin legs, and the fireworlcs in 
the sky blaze like dandelions in May. 

People talk often about losing them- 
selves in a book: In Moonlight and 
Musie, that notion becomes palpably 
real. 


Chris Bohjcilian’s fifth novel, Midwives, 
was published this spring by Harmony 
Books. It is set in Yermont. 



In the mountains of Vermont, there are still fine craftsmen, book pńnt- 
ers and binders that produce high quality books at reasonable prices. 

This fully equipped printing establishment (sińce 1946) will provide 
you with every type of professional printing service—quickly and effi- 
ciently. We offer complete in-house perfect binding or hardcover 
binding (complete choice of binding cloth - Holliston Grade A). We 
are very proud of our books, all printed on acicl-free paper. Phone or 
write us toclay. No obligation. 800/356-3002 • Fax 802/773-6892 


ACADEMY BOOKS 

P.O. Box 757 • Rutland, Vermont 05702 
E-mail: sharpoff@aol.com • http://users.aol.com/sharpoff/ 
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Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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GET BOOKS FAST! 





VIhen you cant find a book in 
your local bookstore give us a try. 
We have been rural New Englands 
classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

-morę than 150,000 active titles 
-bestsellers, elassies, science & tech., 
scholarly, business -arts & crafts, 
sports, children’s, cooking & morę. 
-Special Orders welcome (no extra charge) 
-we gift wrap & ship anywhere. 

Reach us toll-free by phone: 1-800-624-8800 
Medical Books only: 1-800-428-6818 

Reach us via Computer: 

Internet http://www.dartbook.com 
(view our inventory & order) 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 


The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanower, New Hampsliire 03755 
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Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

UV Slup Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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V E r m o N T Foods 

* 

A Food Lover’s Guide to Route 100 

By Andrea Chesman 



You'll find plenty of pumpkins and mapie syrnp along Route 100, but you'll also 
find a comucopia of other Yermont foods, from goimnet chocolate to aged cheese. 


I t's foliage season, and any day an 
overwhelming urge to load up the 
family buggy and start exploring 
Vermont will hit you. The beauty of 
the scenery will nurture your soul. But 
what about your belly? 

I travel on my stornach no matter 
how beautiful the countryside Tm 
journeying through. I think the true 
picture of a region is what you see re- 
flected off the back of a spoon. I also 
like to travel with my two boys, and 
they reąuire freąuent pit stops. So I 
like to seek out food places — not 
restaurants, but factories, farms and 
shops that offer little snacks to tide us 
over until the next beckoning stop. 

One of our favorite tours takes us up 
and down Route 100, through mean- 
dering river valleys hemmed in by 
mountains on either side. The road 
parallels the spine of the Green Moun¬ 
tains, through National Forest land 
and ąuaint villages, along lalce shores 
and over rivers. At this time of the 
year, rich fali foliage tinged with crim- 
son and gold makes every view breath- 
talcing. 

Leaf peeping is surprisingly hungry 
work, but you'11 eat well on Route 
100. There are many places to indulge 
in cider and piekłeś, chocolates and 
cheese, crackers and toffees. And if 
you're riding instead of driving, the 
trip can include stops at two wineries 
and a microbrewery. 

This is a tour for those who travel 
with light wallets and hearty appetites. 
I don't include any restaurants, in part 


because the route offers too many 
choices, in part because you are un- 
likely to reąuire three sąuare meals 
with all the free samples available. I 
couldnT mention all the possible 
stops, but what follows are some of 
the highlights. You'11 be able to com- 
pile your own list. 

The trip starts near Vermont's 
Southern border and ends in Stowe. 
You may have to get off Route 100 for 
a few miles here and there, but it is ba- 
sically a journey straight up the center 
of the State. You probably won't want 
to travel the whole route in one day, 
but the ambitious motorist could do it. 

An ideał tour would stop for a mom- 
ing ąuaff of cider and a couple of cider 
doughnuts, but geography Controls our 
itinerary. So let's start in the aftemoon 


at North River Winery in Jacksonville, 
near the Massachusetts border. North 
River is just south of the intersection 
of Route 112 and Route 100, on the 
banlcs of the North River. Oenophiles 
will enjoy the free samples of award- 
winning fruit-based wines produced in 
the 1850s barn. The tour is brief, but 
the tasting is fascinating, especially if 
you have misconceptions about non- 
grape wines. The samples include a 
rangę from dry table wines to sweet 
dessert wines of apple, berry, and cran- 
berry blends. The dry wines are sur¬ 
prisingly good; the sweet ones make 
wonderful dessert wines. 

You could easily end your tour right 
here because there's so much to do. 
Jacksonville is in the town of Whiting- 
ham, one of the first towns in Ver- 
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mont to be settled and the birthplace 
of Mormon leader Brigham Young. 
The winery is near lovely Lalce Whit- 
ingham, the largest lakę wholly within 
the State. The winery has information 
on local hikes, pienie spots, scenie 
views and covered bridges. You might 
also consider spending some time at a 
nearby farm (see page 94). 

For the intrepid who would push on, 
now is the time to plan a mapie syrup 
stop. Even though it is cider — not 
mapie — season, you can stock up on 
mapie candies and syrup at one of the 
sugarhouses along the route. These in- 
clude Sprague & Son Sugarhouse, 1.3 
miles north of Jacksonville, or you 
may want to stop later at the Vermont 
Mapie Farm in Wilmington or, much 
farther up Route 100, at Green Moun- 
tain Sugarhouse in Ludlow. You can 
tour the sugarhouses and stock up on 
Vermont specialty food products and 
gifts. There is a cider mili operating 
during the fali at Green Moun- 
tain Sugarhouse. 

Hobson's Choice, three 
miles north of the center of 
Wilmington, is a farmstand, 
specialty food storę where 
you can stock up on snacks 
and get the big picture of the 
changing Vermont food scene: 
local produce, local specialty 
foods, and global wines and pastries 
catering to a sophisticated palate. Sev- 
enteen years ago, Ken Hobson began 
selling his home-grown produce out of 
the bacie of a converted bookmobile. 
Today, new owners Sally and Tom El¬ 
liot sell a wide rangę of Vermont pro¬ 
duce, gourmet foods, and flowers 
grown in their greenhouse. If it isn't 
practical to stock up on the beautifully 
displayed fali fruits and vegetables, at 
least put together a baslcet of pienie 
foods — snappy Macs, thirst-ąuench- 
ing cider and sharp Vermont cheddar. 
For bread, you can't go wrong with 
baguettes from Hamelman's Balcery in 
Brattleboro or focaccias from Bitter- 
sweet Balcery in Wilmington. You may 
not be able to choose between Pushpin 
Bakery's gorgeous fruit tarts and 
Frank's Chocolate Calce, so you might 
as well buy both. 

Continuing north for about 45 miles 
through the hills of Southern Vermont, 
you'11 reach Weston. Park near the 
bandstand at the village green in the 
center of town and plan to stroił to the 
picturesąue village's shops and sights 


Some of the fine food stops along 
Route 100 from south to north: 

North River Winery, award-win- 
ning fruit wines, tour and tasting, 
gift shop, Jacksonville, just south of 
the intersection of routes 112 and 
100, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., (802) 368-7557. 

Sprague & Son Sugarhouse, mapie 
products and Vermont foods, 1.3 
miles north of Jacksonville, (802) 
368-2776. 

Vermont Mapie Farm, mapie prod¬ 
ucts, Vermont foods and gifts, daily 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., just west of Route 
100 on Route 9 in Wilmington, (802) 
464-3739. 

Hobson's Choice, farmstand and 
specialty foods, three miles north of 
Wilmington, 10 a.m.-6 p.m., (802) 

464-2236. 

Adams Farm, fresh 
produce, petting 
farm, admission, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., weelc- 
ends only, Higley 
Hill Road, north of 
Wilmington, (802) 
464-3762. 

Boyd Family 
Farm, pumplcins, 
pick-your-own flowers, 
potted plants, sunrise to sunset, 
East Dover Road (the next left after 
Higley Hill Road), north of Wilming¬ 
ton, (802)464-5618. 

Wheeler Farm, dairy farm tour, 
mapie products, cheese, jams, 1.5 
miles north of Wilmington, (802) 
464-5225. 

The Vermont Country Storę, large 
selection of specialty and oldtime 
foods, near Weston's green, Monday- 
Saturday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., (802) 362- 
2400. 

Grafton Apple Company, cheese, 
apples and other Vermont foods, just 
north of Weston green, Mondays and 
Wednesday-Saturday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sundays, 11 a.m.-4 p.m., closed 



to work up your appetite. The Ver- 
mont Country Storę is a major mail- 
order business, but it's also a generał 
storę the lilces of which hardly exist 
anymore. The display of penny candy 
tempts lcids, but the samples of pick- 
led fiddleheads and tangy cheddar are 


Tuesday, (802) 824-4109. 

Green Mountain Sugarhouse, 
mapie products, Vermont foods and 
gifts, daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m., just north 
of Ludlow, (802) 228-7151. 

Crowley Cheese Factory, Colby- 
style cheese, factory storę on Route 
103 west of Ludlow, daily 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; factory, Healdville, weelc- 
days 8 a.m.-4 p.m., (802) 259-2340. 

Joseph Cerniglia Winery, fine ap- 
ple wines, tours, tastings, Proc- 
torsville, east of Ludlow on Route 
103, (802) 226-7575. 

Plymouth Cheese Company, 
cheese madę Monday-Wednesday, 
Plymouth Notch, open daily, 9 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., (802)-672-3650. 

Long Trail Brewing Co., several 
types of beer available for tastings, 
daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m., routes 4 and 
lOOa, Bridgewater Corners, (802) 
672-5011. 

Mendon Mountain Orchard, ap¬ 
ples, cider, apple pies, pumplcins, 
daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Route 4, east of 
Sherburne, (802) 775-5477. 

Warren Storę, European-style dęli 
and balcery with many specialty 
foods, Monday-Saturday 8 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sunday 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Warren 
yillage, (802) 496-3864. 

Ben & Jerry's ice creain factory, 
tours and tastings ($1.50 admission, 
lcids under 12 free), 9 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Waterbury, (802) 244-5641. 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili, cider mili 
tours, many specialty foods and 
items, Waterbury Center, 8 a.m.-7 
p.m., (802)244-8771. 

Green Mountain Chocolate Co., 
wide selection of gourmet choco- 
lates, Waterbury Center, open daily 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. and until 7 p.m. on Fri- 
days, (802) 244-8356. 

Cabot Cheese Storę, cheddar 
cheeses and many Vermont foods, 
daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Waterbury Cen¬ 
ter, (802) 244-6334. 


even morę irresistible. Although re- 
stored generał Stores are not uncom- 
mon, the Vermont Country Storę was 
the first. Its founder, Vrest Orton, re- 
vived a business that was established 
by his grandfather at the turn of the 
century. Interspersed with the sensible 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 


Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
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clothing, kitchen gadgets and woven 
table mats are hundreds of artifacts 
from the past. Make surę you sample 
the Vermont Common Cracker, first 
madę in 1820. It's less a gourmet's de- 
light than a taste of food history. Next 
door, the Bryant House Restaurant of- 
fers a variety of farę, some of it madę 
with Country Storę produets. 

On the opposite side of the road, a 
little north of the village green, is the 
Grafton Apple Company, a specialty 
food storę that offers generous samples 
of Vermont foods. If you have walked 
around the village as instructed, you 
need not feel any guilt if you linger by 
the sampling table. You'11 need the 
nourishment, and here's a place to try 
an incredibly wide rangę of Vermont 
produets, so this is important research. 
Indeed, most everything the Grafton 
Apple Company sells winds up on the 
sampling table at one time or another. 
Here's a good place to put together a 
pienie of Grafton cheddar cheese, local 
apples, William's Smokehouse 
sausages and Mad River sodas. 

This might be a good time to take a 
three-mile side trip to the Weston Pri- 
ory (802-824-5409) on Route 155 to 
contemplate the role of gluttony in 
your life. The Benedictine monks are 
famous for their musie, and visitors 
are welcomed at the daily liturgies. A 
smali gift shop sells tapes and other 
items. 

The historie Crowley Cheese Fac- 
tory, among the oldest cheese factories 
in America, is another side trip worth 
taking. You can get directions to the 
factory from the Crowley shop on 
Route 103, a few miles west of Lud- 
low. The best time to visit is between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., when 
you can see the creamy, Colby-style 
cheese being ralced and kneaded in 
much the same way Winfield Crowley 
did it in the 1880s. Samples are avail- 
able at both the storę and factory. Yet 
another side trip is to the Joseph 
Cerniglia Winery in Proctorsville, east 
on Route 103. There are tours every 15 
minutes, and apple winę tastings are 
always available. 

Continuing north on Route 100, 
take a detour on Route 100A to the 
Plymouth Notch Historie District 
(802-672-3773), the birthplace and 
grave site of America's 30th president, 
Calvin Coolidge. This won't be a quick 


stop, because you'11 want to tour the 
12 original buildings that make up this 
historie hamlet, including the village 
church, which features interpretive ex- 
hibits about Coolidge's life. Even if 
you aren't much of a history buff, 
you'11 want to visit the Plymouth 
Cheese Company, founded by Calvin 
Coolidge's father and revived by 
Coolidge's son, John, in the 1960s. The 
granular curd cheese is madę on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Visi- 
tors can view the timeless process 
whereby the curds are salted, stirred 
and pressed, and sample the results. Be 
surę to sample the sagę cheese, which 
some connoisseurs ratę as Vermont's 
best. 

On your way back to Route 100 via 
Route 4 in Bridgewater Corners, stop 
at Long Trail Brewing Co., makers of 
Long Trail Ale. The tasting room af- 
fords a glimpse into the highly mecha- 
nized brewery and bottling linę. Perch 
at the large horseshoe-shaped bar, 
where a knowledgeable bartender of¬ 
fers a sampler of several different 
brews, starting with a light ale and 
concluding with a rich stout. On a re- 
cent visit we sampled Kólsch, a Ger- 
man-style golden ale,* Blackberry 
Wheat, a distinctively fruity summer 
brew,- India Pale Ale ; Brown Ale, a 
mildly sweet beer in the style of north- 
ern England; the slightly bitter Long 
Trail Ale; a milder Hit the Trail Ale; 
and the heavier Hibernator and Stout. 
The setup invites kibitzing, and the 
bar stools are often warmed by visitors 
with time to kill and opinions to share. 
Inexpensive steamed hot dogs are 
available if you want to make this a 
lunch stop. The sampler tray costs $4 
and usually includes six different beers 
served in five-ounce glasses. 

The next stretch of Route 100 offers 
some beautiful scenery as you wind 
from Sherburne north along the Tweed 
and White rivers. Just north of Han¬ 
cock is Granville Gulf State Park, a 
narrow, shaded cut through the hills 
punctuated by lovely Moss Glen Falls 
(look for the parking spot on the left). 
Next, follow the signs just off Route 
100 to the village of Warren and the 
Warren Storę, a ąuirky country empo- 
rium with beautiful, expensive cloth¬ 
ing, a great European-style dęli and 
bakery, and an odd assortment of food 
and generał storę items — a blending 
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of new and old Vermont in a lovely 
streamside setting. 

Now begins the most calorie-inten- 
sive part of the tour, featuring choco- 
lates, cheese, ice cream and cider. 

Vermont's most popular tourist 
spot, Ben & Jerry's ice cream factory 
in Waterbury, is worth a stop, even if 
it means long lines. That's because the 
people who run the place are so nice 
and, the ice cream is great (especially 
Doonesbury Sorbet). The tours talce 30 
minutes and begin with a very corny 
— but amusing — video that features 
Ben & Jerry themselves and presents 
the history of the company and its phi- 
losophy of social responsibility. Next, 
you view the production areas through 
large Windows. You'11 learn interesting 
trivia, such as the fact that if all the 
chocolate chip cookie dough that has 
gone into Ben & Jerry's ice cream were 
madę into a cookie, it would be as 
large as the State of Rhode Island. A 
stop for samples completes the experi- 
ence. Tour sign-ups are on a first- 
come, first-served basis; expect to wait 
during the busy summer and weekend 
afternoons. Reservations are accepted 
for groups of 10 or morę, except during 
July and August. Ice cream is not madę 
on Sundays and holidays, but there are 
tours and a video. 

No foliage tour would be complete 
without a cider mili, and Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili in Waterbury Center is Ver- 
mont's largest. You'11 have a chance to 
watch cider being pressed and to sam- 
ple the results, view a video on apple 
history and make purchases from an 
assortment of specialty foods, includ- 
ing balced goods, mapie products and 
cheese. In the balcery department, you 
can get apples in just about everything, 
including pies, doughnuts and pastries. 
In the spring, there's an operating sug- 
arhouse. This is a stop on many bus 
tours, so beware of crowds. 

The Green Mountain Chocolate Co. 
storę in Waterbury Center offers plenty 
to feast the eyes on, particularly in the 
glass cases where confectionery worlcs- 
in-progress — spun sugar and choco¬ 
late figurines, baskets, and vases — are 
awaiting further touches. Many of 
these were created by former White 
House pastry chef Albert Kumin. The 
dipping room where once you could 
view chocolates being madę has been 
replaced by a giant Green Mountain 
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best, “most complete” 0 handbook for the 
entire State of Vermont 
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OF VERMONT 
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Arranged by convenient driving tours, this 
guide provides precise directions to help you 
find each of Vermonts 106 historie covered 
bridges—leading you through the State s 
most scenie countryside along the way. 
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Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—nowat a $29.00 savings! 
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Resen e yours soon! 

Delivery begins late-Oetober 

Special Introductory Offer 
.Reg. $68.90 Now only $39.90 

Expires 11/28/97 



“You won’t find a better-tasting ham than 
the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham that Harrington’s makes 
up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here’s our tender, 
moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You'll love them 
both —and thafs my promise or your money back!” Vern Rkhhurg , Smokemaster 
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Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 

Why drive any further for the 
beauty of Vermont? You’11 find special 
shops and friendly merchants, 
clean, beautiful inns and 
motels, a wide variety of wonderful 
restaurants to choose from, a world class 
museum, many opportunities for outdoor 
reereation and the opportunity to take a 
step back in time in historie Old Benning¬ 
ton. Bennington truły has something 
for everyone. Join us on your next 
trip to Yermont. 



262 north Street • bennington, VT 
802-447-0488 


craft artists 
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76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 
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141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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& Country Bakę Shop 


Route 7 South • Bennington 
802-447-7780 
toll free 1 • 888 • 8APPLES 


Apples, Cider Donuts, Seasonal Veggies, 
Fresh Cider, VT Syrup & Cheese, 

Baskets & Dried Flowers. 

Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Closed February 
Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 

Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 
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Coffee Roasters display. But there are 
still samples to enjoy; just ask at the 
counter. The rangę of confections in- 
cludes lots of chocolate and non- 
chocolate items. Some of it is fairly 
standard, but the store-made choco- 
lates are exquisite. 

Chocolate alone does not a healthy 
diet make, so it's essential to visit the 
adjacent Cabot Cheese Storę. Gener- 
ous baskets of crackers and open con- 
tainers of cheese spreads linę one table 
in this well-stocked storę — enough to 
hołd one's attention for ąuite a while. 
You'11 also find all manner of Vermont 
specialty foods here, including chips 
and dips to sample. In one corner of 
the storę you can view videos about 
cheese malcing. 

Our tour ends just south of Stowe, 
and that's good because Stowe offers 
many recreational opportunities, and 
anyone who has followed our Route 
100 itinerary is in serious need of exer- 
cise. So rent a bilce and cruise the bike 
paths, climb Mount Mansfield, or just 
walk briskly through Stowe village. 
Then you can do the tour of Route 100 
in the opposite direction, and sample 
whatever you missed on the first run. 

Farm Yisits 

Foliage season is also harvest sea- 
son, and no food lover's tour would be 
complete without a stop at a farm. 
There are a few near Wilmington, in 
Southern Vermont, that welcome visi- 
tors and these are well worth an ex- 
tended stop. 

Adams Farm is north of Wilmington 
on Higley Hill Road, just off Route 
100. There you'11 find lots of fresh pro- 
duce at the farm storę, including a 
uniąue heritage dried bean that has 
been in the family for morę than six 
generations. Admission is charged, but 
it is worth it for a chance to see the 
petting farm with morę than 150 ani- 
mals, ranging from cows, sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and horses to llamas and al- 
pacas. The chicken yard is home to 80 
different kinds of chicken, and you are 
welcome to go into the hen house and 
piele your own eggs. Kids especially en¬ 
joy running around and exploring the 
hay jump and hay maże. It's a good 
idea to cali ahead and see what special 
activities are planned — the bean crop 
is threshed on Columbus Day week¬ 


end. There are also "Moonlight in Yer¬ 
mont" tractor rides, haunted hay rides 
in October and much morę. 

To get to the Boyd Family Farm, go 
north on Route 100 from Wilmington. 
The next left after Higley Hill Road is 
East Dover Road. Take that left and 
continue .6 mile. A hillside covered 
with wildflowers, annuals and peren- 
nials will tell you that you've arrived. 
You follow the driveway behind the 
house to a garden shed, where you can 
piele up a basket and clippers. Then 
head out to the fields to harvest flow- 
ers, pumpkins or gourds. You can also 
buy potted kale, cabbage, mums and 
asters, as well as Christmas decora- 
tions later in the season. Visitors are 
welcome to fly kites (it's a great spot 
for it) or take a pienie into the fields. 
Throughout the summer and fali, there 
are special events, workshops and gar¬ 
den parties, so cali ahead and see what 
is planned. 

One of the most photographed farms 
in Vermont is the Wheeler Farm, on 
Route 100 about 1 1/2 miles north of 
Wilmington. Visitors are welcome to 
bring a camera to view a working dairy 
farm in action. The sight of the Jersey 
and Dutch-belted cows (they loolc like 
Oreo cookies) grazing on the hill is ir- 
resistibly picturesąue. Milking time is 
3:30 p.m. and the barn is open to visi- 
tors. The roadside farmstand sells 
mapie products, Cabot cheese and 
homemade jams and jellies. 

Mendon Mountain Orchard is a 
pick-your-own apple orchard not far 
from Route 100 in Rutland County. 
The orchard is about 65 years old and 
grows 15 different varieties of apples, 
including Maclntoshes (available for 
picking) and some antiąue varieties, 
like Yellow Transparents and Melbas, 
which are for sale at the farmstand. A 
cider mili produces fresh cider, and 
there are pumpkins and cider vinegar 
for sale. The orchard is famous for its 
apple pies, madę by owner Millie Ste- 
ingress using a recipe unchanged for 30 
years. To get to the orchard, tum west 
onto Route 4 at Sherburne Center and 
go eight miles to Mendon. Loolc for the 
sign on the left. The farmstand is open 
year-round. c ^ ) 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes our 
“yermont Foods” column. She lives in 
Ripton. 
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Green Mountain Homes 


Discover YermonCs Best 



Hawkins Brook 
Farm. Beautiful 
horse farm with 20 
acres. House features 
a great room, solar^ 
ium, dining room, 
kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, two baths. Two car garage. Barn with stable and run' 
ning water, greenhouse and storage building. #1178 
$179,000. Cali Burkę. 



A COMMANDING 
Presence. 

Gracious mid' 

19th century 
classic in lovely 
East Craftsbury. 

Seven bedrooms, 
two dens, formal 
living room, for' 
mai dining room, four and a half baths, two fireplaces. A very 
special home! #1322 $180,000. Cali Greensboro. 


UNIQUE 
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REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Greensboro Office: Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
802'533'7077, email: wa@plainfield.bypass.com 

Burkę Office: HCR 68, Box 13, East Burkę, VT 05832 
802'467-3939, email: realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 



Findłrs. Keeplrs. 


r~ 



D reaming of a new 
life and the his¬ 
torie home to go with it? 

Then Historie Properties & Estates 
of Vermont, independent brokers working exclusively for you, 
the buyer, can help you find it. We seek oid homes for those 
who dream of owning one; we dorft list them. 

We’ll search for the right home for your needs; research its 
history and cut through the process of red tape and regula- 
tions. Our fees are covered in existing sales commissions 
when you buy the home. 

We live in old homes and are real estate and preservation 
experts. Weil help you find that keeper you’11 love and trea- 
sure for years to come. Cali Bene Molloy (Certified Buyer’s 
Broker) and Dianę Langevin (Preservation Specialist) today. 


IHaslorJc Prop( eirlies 

& Eslałes Of 

Come Home To His to rv. 


PO. Box 952 Route 30 
Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802)362-0618 Fax:(802)362-0531 
http://www.historicpropvt.com 
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"RIVERODE FARM" 
MANCHESTER 
VILLAGE 

This handsome circa 
1800 colonial residence 
is beautifully sited on 
22 rolling acres in 
Manchester Village. 
Stone walls, meaaows, 
maturę hardwoods, lovely views and tranquility. The home 
is 4,200 feet of wonderful living with history at every turn. 9 
working fireplaces, great family kitchen, classic dining 
room, fabulous living room, cozy library, family room, sun- 
porch/greenhouse, 4-5 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths — everything 
in great shape. Tennis court, guest house, garage/barn with 
office, 11,000 foot masonry barn with horse stalls and 
shops. Brochure available. exclusive $1,400,000. 


Kimball 
Martin . eIwe 

Manchester Center, Vermont 

802 - 362-2700 


m 

REALTOR’ 


DORSET HOLLOW — 72 SURROUNDING ACRES 

Only a mile from "Downtown Dorset" this handsome archi- 
tect designed home offers 5,000 feet of exceptionally com- 
fortable living in a completely private setting. Sensational 
country kitchen/hearth room, super master suitę, 2 guest 
bedrooms, living room with F/P, lovely dining, parlor, of¬ 
fice, study, fitness 
room, winę cellar, 3- 
car garage. Lovely 
grounds, pond, pri- 
vate views over 
Dorset Hollow. 
exclusive $875,000. 


MANCHESTER CUSTOM 
POST & BEAM 

Beams, stone, planks, shake shin- 
gles, tile, elass... This architect 
designed rtome is sited on 5.8 to- 
tally private acres just 2 miles from 
downtown. Vaulted living room 
with F/P, master suite/study with 
F/P, bright kitchen, 2 guest bedrooms, great studio apartment, 
garage. Privacy, convenience, peace...a wonderful home. 
exclusive $495,000. 


ON DORSET MARSH — 

ENJOY NATURĘ 

Ducks, herons, kingfishers, 
turtles, tree frogs...this 
great open contemporary 
offers great location be- 
tween Dorset and Man¬ 
chester, a wonderful view 
and a commune with naturę. Cathedral living room with F/P, 
lovely kitchen, main floor master suitę, 2 guest bedrooms, 3 fuli 
baths, huge reereation room, office, workshop, garage. Outside a 
big sundeck and heated swimming pool — it doesn't get much 
better than this. exclusive $395,000. 
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Classic Vermont house with adclitions. 
Protected landholding. Magnificent large pond. 
Views abound. As many as 6 bedrooms/suites. 
Picturesąue dead-end road. $395,000. 


Mountain Road Rui. SPERA COMPANY Pb. (802) 253-9771 
Stowe, VT 05672 REALTORS 


VERMONT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Enjoyment every season of the year 
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Morristown Just north of 
Stowe! Engineer/owner 
designed 4 bedroom home 
with Mt. Mansfield views, 

2 1/2 baths, family room 
and home/offrce plus 
sewing/hobby room. 

24' x 24' attached garage plus 
extra storage. 2.46 acres 
professionally landscaped with your privacy preserved. $210,500. 

Many other homes, lots and acreage available upon your reąuest. 

Member of Lamoille Valley Realty Association. 


Marble Realty, Inc. 

RR 4, Box 710, Morrisville, VT 05661 
1-802-888-3418. Fax 802-888-7464 e-mail: wfrankfurt@aol.com 


South Village Condominium Home. 

Adjacent to the Green Mountain 
National Forest and famous Sugarbush 
ski trails. Only minutes to a Robert Trent 
Jones Sr. golf course. Enjoy this spacious 
four bedroom furnished condominium 
throughout the year. 

Offered at $158,000. 


For information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH N/ILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Please cali for detailed information. 
Sugarbush...Where leaving is never easy. 


Additional Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominiums in Sug¬ 
arbush Village. Walk to ski over access 
trail. Offered furnished from $29,900. 

TWO BEDROOM Condominium trailside 
at Lincoln Peak. Ski in/out. Offered 
furnished at $99,900. 


THREE BEDROOM Condominium with 
outstanding views, two living areas. 
Offered furnished at $100,000. 

THREE BEDROOM Home with apart- 
ment on three acres. Indoor heated 
lap pool and heated greenhouse, 
garage. East Warren location. 
Offered at $240,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre^together.net 


The Woodstock 
Corporation 
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Valley Inn. Highly visible 20- 
room inn which has been 
under the same ownership 
for over 25 years. Located 
in a high traffic tourist area. 
Offered at $675.000. 


Liberty Hiij. — Rochester 

Thousands of Forest Service acres 
surround this exceptional seven acre set- 
ting where a three bedroom, two fuli and 
two one/half bath homestead awaits your 
inspection. Perched high on a south- 
facing knoll, privacy is assured at road’s 
end with astonishing views — just min¬ 
utes from a charming village. Among the 
outbuildings there are 2 two car garages 
— one of which features two offices 
(could be used for shop/hobby, studio, 
family room or exercise space.) A unique 
offering where splendid views and real 
privacy combine to offer peaceful country 
living. $215,000. 

1824 Brick Cape — Tunbridge 

Abundant charm in a postcard perfect 
setting best describes this special offering. 
A handsome old homestead which com- 
bines three bedrooms, two baths, a great 
kitchen and a splendid mixture of 
modern convenience and the best 
features of bygone days. Outdoors, a 


wonderful barn with fencing for live- 
stock, an apple orchard, views of the 
nearby valley and mountains beyond are 
clearly highlights. $229,000. 

Randolph 

Very nicely sited on 9.5 acres of 
attractive terrain this 2,600 square foot 
home features four or five bedrooms (one 
could be a study or den), 2 1/2 baths, 
vaulted ceilings, attached two car garage 
and shop, skylights and many big 
windows for generous natural light. Out- 
side highlights include two trout-stocked 
ponds, vegetable and flower gardens and 
a separate two car garage. $215,000. 


MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 


SOUTH WOODSTOCK LAND 

(Long Ilill) tract of 12+/- acres of 
old pasture no w grown to woods, 
surrounded by stone walls and in- 
cluding a rustic camp building with 
water, sewer and power, 8150,000. 

SALTBOX with open fioor plan 
including kitchen-dining-living 
room, plus bedroom, bath and 
wrap-around deck on upper level. 
Two rooms below, woodshed, 

5.1+/- acres, four miles west of the 
yillage, S95,000. 

MILLION DOLLAR MEWS from 
Gontemporary A-frame with addi- 
tion on the North Road in Barnard 
near Silver Lakę. Four bedrooms, 
two baths, front deck, 6+/- acres, 

S 185,000. 


CENTER HALL 
REPRODUCTION 
CAPE with fabulous 
long rangę westerly 
views, built in 1982 
containing four bed¬ 
rooms, three baths, 
mudroom, kitchen, 
dining room, living 
room with fireplace 
and a workroom which could be Of¬ 
fice, study or bedroom, large deck, 
attached two car garage, 10.1+/- 
acres, 8275,000. 


WILD APPLE FARM in the Pom- 
fret Hills with 57+/- acres, gorgeous 
long rangę views and extensive 
road frontage near end of town 
maintained road. House has fifteen 
rooms, three fuli and two half 
baths, large attic and unfinished 
back room leading to deck. Origi- 
nal house built in the 1800’s — 
added to in 1940 — is in need of 
repair. The newer barn has seven 
box stalls, run-in shed, hay stor¬ 
age, fenced paddocks, an unbeat- 
able location, 8600,000. 


Green Mountain Homes 
























































Andorer & West on, Vermont 
495 ACRE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Exceptional investment opportunity witli spectacular 
southerly views to Stratton and Magie Mountain ski 
areas from a stonewall lined meadow. Features long 
town road frontage near Utilities in rapiclly developing 
area, 225' water frontage on a wild pond, extensive 
trail system traversfng brooks and beaver meadows 
and a maturę forest offering cash flow and Capital 
appreciation. $500,000 

Cali Gary Babików 616-482-3095 


Cabot, Vermont 

“MOLLYS POND" - 240 ACRE FARM 

The lovely setting and remarkable views make this 
end-of-the-road farm one of the most photographed 
scenes in Vermont. Privacy, early cape-style house, 
large barns and outbuildings plus 4,000' of frontage 
on Molly’s Pond. $395,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Shoreham, Vermont 

THE DOOLITTLE HOUSE ON 190 ACRES 

Restored 1800s Brick Federal on 190 acres witli views 
of the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks. Feamres 
3,500 sąuare feet of gracious living including four bed- 
rooms, three and a half baths and five fireplaces plus 
barns, terrace, pool and fabulous “Great Room”. Ide- 
ally located just ten miles from Middlebury College. 

$518,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Marsbfield, Vermont 
HOLL1STER HILL FARM 
THE QUINTESSENTIAL VERMONT FARMSTEAD 

This stately brick Federal-style house, c.1824, rests on 
204 hilltop acres with magnificent views, post and 
beam barn, outbuildings, swimming pool, hiking 
trails, mapie orchard and sugar house, all abutting 
1,000 acres of conservation land. $455,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Wings point, Charlotte, Vermont 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

A 5,500 square foot Federal style home with 600 feet 
of frontage on Lakę Champlain offering views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, Profes¬ 
sional kitchen, butternut wood library, high ceilings 
and a wonderful master suitę. This spacious, remark- 
ably detailed home connects to a magnificently 
restored antique barn. $1,500,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Peru, Yermont 
“WINDY HILL FARM” 

Fully restored 1830s Cape-style farmhouse with ap- 
propriate service ell and restored 30' x 40' barn. 
Features six bedrooms, 4 1/2 baths and period 
guest wing with second kitchen on 45 private 
acres including 2 acres of meadow, pond and un- 
interrupted views of Bromley, Stratton and Magie 
Mountain. $725,000 

Cal! Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


LancH/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 

The Exclusive Vermont Affiliate for CHRISTIES 

GREAT ESTATES 


South Woodstock, Vermont 
BISCUIT HILL - INCREDIBLE 771+ ACRES 

The largest parcel of land in town. Long distance 
views to Killington and the White Mountain in New 
Hampshire. Miles of interior roads and bridle trails. 
Ties in to GMHA. Suitable for a private estate or high 
quality development. $1,300,000 


Cali Gaty Babików 617-482-3095 


Eden, Vermont 
“SOUTHWEST RIDGE” 

982 ACRE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Excellent investment value including timberland re- 
source, long road frontage, internal access and 
breathtaking distant views. Recreational opportunities, 
wildlife management or residential development are 
all possibilities. $410,000 

Cali Richard Carbonetti 802-755-6744 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Shoreham, Vermont 
HISTORIC CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FARM 

Incredible picture-book property featuring a delight- 
ful, early 1800’s Federal-style 4,000 square foot colo- 
nial on 87 acres overlooking Lakę Champlain. Beau- 
tiful landscaping, horse barn, equipment barn, swim¬ 
ming pool and 50+ acres of working apple orchard. 
Additional land available. $387,000 
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The Best Mountain Biking 
Weekend in New England 

By Stephen Jermanok 
Photographed by Dennis Curran 



Randolph's New England Mountain 
Bike Festival has wheels of all 
sizes. Above, through the hills 
high above Randolph. 


ermonters areiTt too surprised 
when herds of dairy cattle hołd 
up traffic, and they've become 
accustomed to seeing flocks of bicy- 
clists pedaling along their main roads. 
But judging from the astonished faces 
we saw in the smali central Vermont 
town of Randolph last September, there 
was something startling about a bevy 
of bikers riding on mountainous trails 


that cows might find a tight sąueeze. 

Yet, there we were, 23 riders in all, 
aged 8 to 61, sweeping along the 15- 
mile Quarry Ride, one of the many 
guided loops at the second annual New 
England Mountain Bike Festival. We 
had madę our way high into the hills 
above Randolph along a ridge from 
which the spine of the Green Moun- 
tains could be seen in the distance. 
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Soon we were coasting 
downhill on a narrow 
trail through fertile 
farmland and past rows 
of yellow corn stallcs. 
We followed our tour 
leader deep into a forest 
of evergreens, Crossing 
a shallow stream before 
finding ourselves on a 
sinuous dirt road that 
followed a branch of 
the White River. 

The maples and 
birches were starting 
their yearly show, and 
as we continued our de- 
scent, red, yellow and orange leaves 
whizzed by in a kaleidoscopic biur. It 
was the kind of experience and the 
kind of terrain that attracted morę than 
2,000 participants from as far away as 
Colorado and Montana to the grounds 
of the historie Green Mountain Stock 
Farm for last year's festival. It is also 
just the sort of thing that has been gar- 
nering Randolph a reputation as one of 
the very best places in the East to 
mountain bilce. 

Remarkably, the many bike routes 
that surround Randolph, and the three- 
day festival itself, which is sponsored 
by nationally known bike-related busi- 
nesses and publications, were all 
largely created by one person, Paul 
Rea. Rea grew up in Vermont but left 
the State to attend the University of 
Wyoming. In Wyoming, he mountain 
biked on miles and miles of narrow 
trails called singletracks. When he re- 
turned to Randolph in 1994 to open a 
sporting goods storę called Slab City 


Bike and Sports, he 
founded the White 
River Valley Trails As- 
sociation. By creating 
well-designed routes 
and an efficient man- 
agement plan, the orga- 
nization gained private 
landowners' permission 
to link an amazing ar- 
ray of bike loops. 

"We already had a well-developed 
system of trails for mountain bilcers to 
use," says Rea, "including 242 miles of 
Class IV roads. All we needed to do 
was to lcnock on doors and beg." 

Class IV roads are byways that re- 
main in public hands though they aren't 
maintained. Usually little morę than 
grass or dirt trails, they are ideał routes 
for mountain bilcers, and Orange 
County has morę of them than any 
other county in Vermont. Add fiat val- 
ley floors, gentle rolling hills, and steep, 
winding climbs of 500 to 2,900 feet, and 
you have one of the premier mountain 
bilcing destinations in the country, ac- 
cessible to all levels of riders. 

Rea received grants from the State to 
map morę than 350 miles of Orange 
County for local mountain bilcers. Yet 
he still wasn't satisfied. He wanted the 
world to lcnow about the area's baclc- 
country trails. He decided to create a 
festival that would showcase the beau- 
ties of Vermont mountain bilcing. 

He spółce to Al Geibel, innlceeper at 
Randolph's Three Stallion Inn, a bed 
and brealcfast on the grounds of the 
1,300-acre Green Mountain Stock 
Farm. Rea wanted to use the farm as 
his festival headąuarters, allowing par¬ 
ticipants to camp there and to bike the 
50 lcilometers of cross-country trails 
that web through the woods. Geibel is 
an avid outdoorsman who spent 21 
years helicoptering slciers into Utah's 
baclccountry. His enthusiasm for 
sports is evident at the Three Stallion 
Inn, which features golf, tennis, hilc- 
ing, fishing, cross-country slciing and 
mountain bilcing. Not surprisingly, 
Geibel was extremely receptive to the 
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From mud bog slogging to family tour- 
ing, the festioal has a lot of dirt-road 
biking to offer. Center photo above, 
Paul Rea, the event's founder, second 
from left, and, from left, the Three Stal¬ 
lion Inn's Al Geibel, Jinny Sammis, 
Betty Geibel and Jesse Sammis. 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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Beautiful Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 




• Ingenious 
Presents 
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Slim bartds embrace 
yourneck and welcome 
your fawriłe pendant 
swinging below. Their 
flexibility grows from 
loving compression. 
Wraparound! 


JEWEL GALLERIE 
9 Central Street 
Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-4847 
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WOODSTOCK AREA FALL EVENTS 

AUGUST: 

• Brown Bag Concerts, Library lawn 

• Annual Sidewalk Sale Days 

• Pentangle Council on the Arts Presents the 
Vidbel Circus 

SEPTEMBER: 

• New England Crafts Festival 

• VINS Wildlife Art Show 

OCTOBER: 

• Chili Cook-Off on the Green 

• Apples & Crafts Fair at Bailey’s Meadow 

• Billings Farm & Museum Harvest Celebration 

For morę Information contact the 

Woodstock Area Chamber of Commerce at 

802-457-3555 www.woodstockvt.com 
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FINE WOMEN S APPAREL 


23 ELM STREET 
WOODSTOCK • YERMONT 
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The Lincoln Inn at the Cotered l!riil»r 

Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. west of oillage green. 
(802)457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
www.pbpub.com/woodstocK/lincoln.htm 
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idea of a festival. 

Next, Rea went to Reese Brown, 
president of Lowrider Promotions, a 
company that specializes in organizing 
skiing and biking festivals. Brown 
liked the idea of a New England moun- 
tain biking event but was apprehen- 
sive about the site until he visited the 
Green Mountain Stock Farm and tried 
the White River Valley trails. 

"I was awestruck by the scenery and 
the diversity of terrain," said Brown. 
"To attract bikers from all over the 
country, the riding has to be great, and 
this tremendous infrastructure of trails 
most certainly is." 

When Brown first saw the large, fiat 
field at the Stock Farm, his instinct 
was to have a "Woodstock on Wheels." 
He wanted to attract the young hard- 
core bikers who venture to Crested 
Butte, Colorado, and Moab, Utah, the 
two most popular mountain biking 
festivals in the country. Fortunately, 
he changed his mind, opting instead to 
make the New England Mountain Bike 
Festival the first noncompetitive, fam- 
ily mountain biking festival in the na- 
tion. "I wanted to make the sport avail- 
able to all ages, not just the few crazed 
bikers who do Dr. Pepper or Nike com- 
mercials," he said. 

Brown successfully replaced races 
with group rides that leave every hour 
from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. There are 
rides for novices, for advanced bikers, 
for lcids, and women. He attracted 
some of the biggest names in the bik¬ 
ing business to lead those rides and he 
persuaded major sponsors to partici- 
pate in a Product Expo and Demo Cen¬ 
ter where practically everyone in the 
mountain biking business gets the 
chance to display their new wares. 
Riders can try the latest in bikes or 
tune up their Shimano gears and Rock 
Shox suspensions at the manufac- 
turer's booths, grease up their dry 
chains with Pedro's vegetable-based 
lube, and get free PowerBars for every 
ride. 

Area companies have also chipped 
in. Vermont Pure donated morę than 
200 six-gallon containers of spring wa- 
ter for the event last year, and there 
was free food from Cabot Cheese, 
Stonyfield Yogurt, and Ben &. Jerry's 
Ice Cream, in addition to a food court 
selling burritos, pizza, nachos, smooth- 
ies, and other goodies. 























































Brown also arranged a siew of events 
to keep cyclists busy and entertained 
when they weren't riding. When I re- 
turned from the Quarry Ride around 
midday on Saturday, children ages 3 to 
5 were participating in the PowerBar 
Tricycle Races around a makeshift 
track. Later that afternoon, the Ran- 
dolph Fire Department hosed down a 
part of the field with 12,000 gallons of 
water to create a mud bog. Mountain 
bikers love mud, and spent hours rid¬ 
ing (or dragging) their bikes through 
this swamp. Thankfully, the festival 
site also has hot showers. Other events 
over the three-day weekend included a 
mountain bike limbo contest, a log 
puli, and a tire toss. In the evening, 
rock and blues bands from around 
New England performed. 

Rain canceled the bonfire Saturday 
night, but left the trails fresh and sliclc 
for the next day. Early Sunday morn- 
ing, a smali group of riders was eagerly 
waiting for a guide to lead them on the 
45-mile Circus Ride, a route reputedly 
used in the late 1800s to bring the cir¬ 
cus into town. I decided instead to ride 
alone on the trails that weave through 
the Green Mountain Stock Farm. 

I biked past hundreds of tents onto a 
wet trail that led me into the hills. 
The route was lined with dense firs 
and maples that only occasionally let a 
glimmer of light into the shaded for- 
est. Soon I passed a dilapidated sugar 
shack, a remnant of this former farnTs 
rich history. In existence sińce 1796, 
the Green Mountain Stock Farm grew 
to prominence during the Civil War as 
a stock-breeding establishment. Its 
purebred Jerseys and Morgan horses 
were renowned throughout the region. 
At the turn of the century, the farm 
was regarded as one of the top Jersey 
breeders in the Northeast and its own- 
ers developed a market for high-class 
butter, selling only to hotels and 
steamship lines. The property changed 
hands several times during the 20th 
century, and farming stopped in 1962. 
In September of that year, morę than 
3,000 people, including actor James 
Cagney and Vermont's poet laureate, 
Robert Frost, attended the auction at 
which the farm's prized Morgans and 
its eąuipment were sold. 

After sweeping up and down on trail 
number five, I found myself on a set of 
grassy doubletracks that led out of the 


BattenKitt 
Post 4~Beam 

CUSTOMDESłGNED HOMES BU1LT IN OAK 
HEMLOCK OR PINE U3/NG TKADmONAL 
77N1BERFRĄN1ING METROM 

• POST + BEAM FRAMĘ5 HANDCRAFTED IN 
VERMONT TO BE RAJSED ANYWHERE IN THE 
NORTHEAST* 

• HOME5 BROUUjHT TO YOURDE3IRED LEVEl_OF 
COMPLET.O^ |N SOUTHWEST VERMONT - ADYISORY 
SERV»CE ELSWHERE, AFTER INITIAL RAIStNG 

• £|EW ENERG-Y-EEFłCtENT INSUUATION SYSTEM 
FRAMES D SPŁClfr,CALLY FOST^-BEAM 

• PRICE COMPARABLE TO OTHER BUlLWKG METHODS . 

CALL ON WR/TE FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 
P.O. BOX 191, ARUNGTON, VERMONT 05250 
(802)375-9586 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 

0 ACCREOITED 
CAMP t 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) • YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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COTSWOLD 

FURNITURE MAKERS 



CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHIJRE: 802-623-8400 
GREENRANGE FARM, SAWYER RD..WHITING, VT. 05778 
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RUTLAND'S LARGEST 
NEWSSTAND 


Ouł-Of-Town Newspapers 
& 

The Area's Largest 
Climałe ConłroTled 
Cigar Humidor 


53 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont 

Phone/Fax: (802) 775-6959 



Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hanimerworks 


•Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and ąuality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 


Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hanimerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 


Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith. NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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Do es your address change seasonally? 



Vermont Life can send your 
^ I subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 

April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to affect the Winter issue 
January lst to afTect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each. 

Yermonł Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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woods into the hot sun of a cloudless 
fali day. There was no one around ex- 
cept me and my bike. The only sounds 
were the birds chirping and the sąuir- 
rels scurrying by. I hopped off, sat on a 
large boulder, and gazed toward Ran- 
dolph in the valley below. 

Biking through this rural country- 
side, it struck me how incredibly tran- 
quil and private this sport really is. 
Road biking inevitably shares the 
routes with cars, and the best hilcing 
trails are popular. Mountain biking, 
like backcountry skiing, is a sport 
where the workout might be strenu- 
ous, but the solitude ultimately leaves 
you with peace of mind. Judging from 
my splattered shirt and shorts, moun¬ 
tain biking in Randolph also leaves 
you with one of Vermont's most prized 
souvenirs — mud. 

How to Go 

The New England Mountain Bike 
Festival will be held September 26-28 
at the Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
two miles west of Interstate 89's Exit 4 
in Randolph. 

The fee for all three days is $55 and 
includes overnight camping, the prod- 
uct Expo and all festival events, which 
run from bike repair to games for all 
ages, riding clinics, group rides and 
morę. Single-day fees (including camp¬ 
ing and seminars) are $30 for adults, 
$10 for children 12 and under. With- 
out a festival ticket, it costs $5 to at- 
tend the Expo of mountain bike eąuip- 
ment and related products. No dogs al- 
lowed. 

For festival information, cali 
(802) 484-5737 or go online at 
www.lowrdr.com. 

For generał lodging information, cali 
(802) 728-9027. For information on the 
Three Stallion Inn at Green Mountain 
Stock Farm, cali (802) 728-5575. 

Amtrak's Vermonter passenger train 
stops in Randolph and has baggage-car 
bike raclcs. For information, cali (800) 
872-7245. 

For information on the White River 
Valley Trails Association, including 
trail maps and membership applica- 
tions: P.O. Box 219, Randolph Center, 
VT 05061, tel. (802) 728-4420. c 


Writer Stephen Jermanok lives in Newton, 
Massachusetts. 



Visit these fine Vermont 
attractions. See famous 
Vernnont products while 
they’re being madę 
and experience Vermont’s 
best cultural events and 
festivals. Explore 
Vermont’s countryside 
with its 
spectacular 
autumn 
beauty. 



200 Crafts and 
y\ntiques Booths 


Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiques and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Kree Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rf. 7) (802) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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Blanche Honegger Moyse 

Artistic Director 


O C T O B E R 
11,12,15,19, 1997 


Program and ticket information: 802-257-4523 
The Brattleboro Musie Center 
15 Walnut St, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
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STRATTON 

ARTS FEST1L 

Vermont’s premier showcase 
of the arts . 


1 j 
* ( 

y 


Tim McGillicuddy 

September 20 - October 19, 1997 
Open 7 days • 10 to 5 
Base Lodge, Stratton Mountain 

Vermont's oldest and largest 
juried exhibition of contemporary 
arts and crafts. 

Works from 200 Vermont artists 
Demonstrations • Performances 
Education Program 

For information cali 802-297-3265 
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Featured in Yankee and Vermont Life 

“The 

Pumpkin PatcfT 

Stroił through thousands 
of huge orange pumpkins in our 
scarecrow adomed field along 
Historie Route 7A. Hot donuts, 
pumpkin breads & pumpkin 
ice cream, too! 
Fali decorations 
and crafts. 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Route 7A - Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of The Yillage 802-362-2610 
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Yisit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 



Famous nationwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


New location: 

100 Dorset St. £ 
S. Burlington, VT 


D AMNTARM | 2!l 

^ www.dakinfann.com 


The Very Best From Yermont! 
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One of Vermon 


Top Ten Events! 


Ycrmont Symphony Orchestra 



Madę In Vermont 

Musie Festival 


Fourteen 
concerts 
celebrating 
Vermont’s beauty 
at its peak. 

Sept. 18-Oct. ii 


Vergennes - Sept. 18 
St. Albans - Sept. 19 
Derby Linę - Sept. 20 
Lyndonville - Sept. 21 
Castleton - Sept. 25 
Manchester - Sept. 26 
Springfield - Sept. 27 


Putney - Sept. 28 
Montpelier - Oct. 2 
Johnson - Oct. 3 
Middlebury - Oct. 4 
Woodstock - Oct. 5 
Stowe - Oct. 10 
Norwich - Oct. 11 


IOI CALL FOR TiCKETS 

O 802-864-5741 x12 
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‘Thade’s Voice is Masterful 

...Rich. Clear. Expressive. A Delight ’ 
Rosemary Jette, Managing Editor, 
TRANSCRIPT,/V. Adams, MA 

4 Bravo! Brcivo! A Grand Night 

... Memorable Performance ’ 

Julie Howe.COÓS COUNTY DEMOCRAT, 
Lancaster, NH 


4 Best in American Entertainment 

...Thade lit up the stage. Breathtaking 
Charles Jordan, Editor, NORTHERN NH MAGAZINE 



See the Forest. 

for the natural beauty 
for the adventure 
forthewildlife 


Wellshowyou the way... 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Forest Supervisor's Office 
A sts A 231 North Main Street 
)llAs( Rutland, VT 05701 
{802)747-6700 

Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 
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ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES - 

For the Sheer Thrill Oflt! 

Visitors Center: Open daily May 1 — Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Video • Displays • Gifts • Free Admission 
Narrated Quarrif Tour: June — mid-Oct. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-3:00 
50-acre, 500-ft-deep, active quarry 

Manufactuńng Division: Open Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30 year-round 
See cutting, polishing, sculpting • Free Admission 
Exit 6,1-89 

Follow Signs to Visitors Center 
For morę information: 

Rock of Ages Tour • P.O. Box 482 • Barre, Vermont 05641 
(802) 476-3119 

http://www.rockofages.com 
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4 Sensational Tenor 

...Beautifully Controlled and Nuanced ’ 
Jane Meneghini, ENTERTAINMENT TIMES, Keene, NH 


‘This Tenor Rates a “Ten”... 

The Perfect Instrument for Beloued Classics > 
Catherine Fraser, DEERFIELD VALLEY NEWS, 

W. Dover, VT 


Sat., August 30 at 7:30 p.m. 

North Universalist Chapel Society 

Woodstock, VT 

Sat., September 13 at 7:30 p.m. 

St. Peter's Catholic Church 

Rutland, VT 

Sat., September 27 at 7:30 p.m. 

Middlebury Congregational Church 

Middlebury, VT 

Sat., October 11 at 7:30 p.m. 

Smith Center for the Arts 

Manchester, VT 

Sat., October 18 at 7:30 p.m. 

West Village Meeting House 

Brattleboro, VT 

Sat., November 1 at 7:30 p.m. 

First Unitarian Universalist Society 

Burlington, VT 


24-hour TOLL FREE 

Reservations and Information 

1 - 800 - 559-7070 

Adults $12, Seniors $9, 
Children & Students FREE 
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VemiontLife 

1998 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular gift in our catalog captures the unique sense of place, 
the peace, and the character of the Vermont countryside. 8 x 10!4, wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC8010 $9.95 (CWC8210 Three or morę $8.95 ea.) 

1998 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

Our compact, week^at-a-glance organizer with 55 color photographs 
of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 814. boxed, ready for gift 
mailing. It’s also a diary! Use it to record weather, your daily thoughts, 
or memorable events. 

CEB8011 $9.95 (CEB8211 Two or morę $9.50 ea.) 

1998 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, notes, birthdays, 
etc., contains 12 colorful scenes of Vermont’s spectacular seasons. 

you CPC8035 $5.95 (CPC8235 Two or morę $5.50 ea.) 

order all three calendars together. 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $21.95 CCC8045 






The Perfect Vermont Specialty Food Gift Pack 

A true taste of Vermont: A Warren Kimble-design 
pint jug of delicious Grade A medium amber mapie syrup 
plus a pound of Cabot Creamery’s award^winning, sharp Vermont Cheddar! 

FSC1488 Syrup & Cheese Combination $16.95 
(FSC1888 Two or morę: $16.50 ea.) 


To order cali Toll Free: 
1-800-455-3399 , ext. 9736 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use our 
Order Form at right. 


Hearty Vermont Breakfast 
Gift Pack 

1 Vi lb. of pancake mix, a Warren 
Kimble-designed pint jug of 
Vermont mapie syrup, wild blueberries 

and three kinds of gourmet coffee, ready 

for you to enjoy, or to send to friends. 

FBRK485 $24.95 (FBRK885 Two or morę: $23.95 ea.) 


NEW! 

Open Season 

by Archer Mayor 
Archer Mayors, wise, topical, 
sometimes violent but always 
engrossing and intricately plot' 
ted, mysteries take Brattleboro 
police lieutenant Joe Gunther 
all over Vermont, from Putney 
to the Northeast Kingdom. This is the first of the 
series. BMYS513 Paperback $5.99 


Where the Rivers 
Flow North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 Best Films” list for 
1994, this movie by Vermont independent 
filmmaker Jay Craven garnered honors at film festivals workT 
wide. Exceptional performances by Rip Torn and Tantoo Can 
dinal make this both a powerful drama and a touching love 
story. 105 min. VRIV501 $19.95 


Man With a Plan Video 

Reahlife Vermonter Fred Tuttle is charming and disarming in 
this delightful John 0’Brien film about the Tunbridge farmers 
campaign for Congress. “Hilarious,” says The New York Times. 
Help us “Spread Fred.” 90 min. YPLN511 $19.95 
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MAC PARKER 

Continued from page 75 


... What they decided was mod- 
est: nine fresh coffee cakes. 

They'd show Bess LaRocąue she 
weren’t the only one who could 
bakę... 

The givin' war escalates through 
driveway plowings, firewood cuttings 
and barn repairs. Things are getting 
out of control when, finally, there's a 
reprieve. Another farmer, Ed, hurts his 
back, and the Judsons and the La- 
Rocąues can join forces to help him: 

... Thus the enemies, just like 
that, they was turned into al- 
lies, 

They got the hay in, they did the 
chores, they baked Ed rasp- 
berry pies... 

...But nowEd is getting better. At 
least this is what Fm told. 

So your guess is as good as minę 
whether this shaky truce will 
hołd. 

We’d best keep an eye on this 
problem , I really do think we 
need to. 

} Cause with world affairs being 
what they are , who knows 
what a giviri war might lead 
toł 

Parker has some fun with that great 
theme of recent Vermont literaturę, 
natives versus newcomers. Sometimes 
the misunderstandings between them 
are droll, but the hostilities are few. In 
"Love Poem," a shy bachelor farmer 
can't help but notice that a young 
woman from downcountry has moved 
in on his road. He summons up his 
courage to stop by, hoping he'11 be able 
to think of something to say. She's the 
one who comes up with the perfect 
ąuestion: Does he lcnow anyone who 
would plow her garden? When he 
comes back with his tractor, she wants 
to climb up on the seat with him and 
learn how to drive it. He teaches her. 
Later, she teaches him things like how 
to take a walk without any particular 
purpose in mind — except maybe 
falling in love. 

Parker claims to be a little shy him- 
self, though he must have the problem 
pretty well under control: He's madę 
most of his living over the last 10 years 
giving public performances. His big 
break came with his performances at 
the Burlington^ First Night celebra- 


tion in 1986. Before that he worlced 
stints in construction and as a teacher, 
all the while writing on the side and 
trying his hand at performing before 
smali groups at coffeehouses and 
churches. He was born Malcolm H. 
Parker on a dairy farm in Danville, in 
the Northeast Kingdom. But the barn 
burned soon after and his father be- 
came something of an itinerant 
preacher and, eventually, a minister in 
the Congregational Church. Parker 
worked on farms around Danville as a 
teenager. Now, he lives in Ferrisburgh 
with his wife, Julianna Simon. 

What led him to writing and story - 
telling? As a kid, he loved to listen to 
"The Old Sąuire," the versifying story - 
teller named Floyd Sąuier who madę 



MAC PARKER, 

ON T A P E 


Mac Parker's three audio cassettes, 
The Givin' War, Changes, and Wild 
Woods, are available in many Ver- 
mont book and gift Stores or may be 
purchased directly by sending $11 per 
cassette (includes postage and Ver- 
mont tax) to Mac Parker, RD 2, Box 
2349, Vergennes, VT 05491. The video 
cassette Let's Go to the Farm is also 
available in Stores or may be ordered 
by calling (800)206-8383. 


regular broadcasts on Waterbury's 
WDEV radio station. "Anyone who 
grew up in central yermont," Parker 
said, "remembers the Old Sąuire." An¬ 
other storyteller Parker listened to 
while growing up was Francis Col- 


burn, a professor at UVM and a popu¬ 
lar after-dinner speaker. "There was a 
traditional Vermont voice," Parker 
said, "that I grew up hearing. I loved 
that, and I wanted to use that voice to 
tell contemporary stories." 

He felt that he had to tell contempo¬ 
rary stories. "Things are changing so 
much... I started [the performing ca- 
reer] tallcing about farming and that's 
still very much at the root of it. But 
Pve branched out to talk about envi- 
ronmental and cultural issues in Yer¬ 
mont. I was definitely familiar with 
the tradition of the Vermont humorist, 
and I loved that, and I wanted to bring 
my own voice to that. I wanted to be 
able to make that bridge from the tra¬ 
ditional to the contemporary." 

He remembers pacing in the base- 
ment room of a Barre church before his 
first-ever public performance, worry- 
ing about whether anyone was going 
to like his stuff. They did, of course, 
not least because he knew how to 
make them laugh. "I like to start in 
the familiar realm of the humorists," 
he notes. He might start an evening 
with a story like "Arnie^ Hay Truck," 
a hilarious account of a young farm 
hand (read: teenage Mac Parker) put in 
charge of an ancient, dilapidated hay 
truck. "I can't tell you how many peo- 
ple have come to me afterwards and 
said, T owned that truck/ " 

But even city audiences who have 
never been near a hay truck enjoy that 
story. "If you go back one or two gen- 
erations," Parker said, "it's amazing 
how many people have some lcind of 
connection to farming. Farm stories 
tap into some lcind of longing for a 
connection to the natural world that 
reaches people in surprising places. I 
can tell other lcinds of stories from 
there. It's an entrance to talk about 
other levels of feeling, possibly to talk 
about morę controversial issues." 

One of Parker's most effective ap- 
proaches to storytelling is to spealc in 
the voice of someone that we ordinar- 
ily would never hear from. In "Gov- 
ernment Program," an old farmer who 
has agreed to sell his cows to the gov- 
ernment (in one of this country's morę 
misguided farm programs) wallcs into 
the barn cursing the creatures that he's 
sending to slaughter. But we gradually 
come to understand his curses as a 
lament for the end of the only life he's 
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ever known. In "Young One," a smali 
farm boy discovers plenty of wonders 
in his own backyard as he follows his 
father around on a day's chores. In "Fa- 
ther and Daughter," we hear the inner 
voices of two members of a loving 
family. 

In "Farm Girl," a chubby, much- 
teased sixth-grade girl grieves bitterly 
over the defeat of the Eąual Rights 
Amendment in Vermont. She had 
somehow convinced herself that the 
passage of this law would heal the 
loneliness and unhappiness of her life. 
Its defeat sends her into a ragę of de- 
spair that she takes out by beating a 
smali animal. Her family hardly seems 
to care. In the end, it's only a lcind 
touch and a word of respect from her 
teacher that give her some hope. 

That story never would have been 
told by the traditional after-dinner hu- 
morist. Neither, most likely, would 
"Fali Foliage," a gentle reminder to 
tourists that behind the pretty scenery 
in Vermont, ordinary lives unfold — 
with the ordinary portion of tragedy. 

...Leaf peepers drive from town to 
town 

They go... real... slow... and... 
then . slow . down. 

Route Two , Route Five, and 
Route Fifteen 

Vermont license plates are sel- 
dom seen. 

Weil , excuse me folks if 1 dorit 
ery 

When the weekend bńngs a rainy 
sky. 

It rains every other day of the 
year. 

Why should we make an excep- 
tion just cause you’re herel 

You see we drive these roads 
every day 

We work these woods, we make 
our hay 

We drive to factońes in nearby 
towns. 

That pretty lakę is where my 
neighbor drowned... 

... You see , Vermont ain’t a paint- 
ing, it’s a place to live. 

Surę there’s lots of good stuff, but 
you take what it gives. 

You like them leaves, and you 
like that steeple , 

But beneath them trees, there’s a 
State fuli of people... 


It's stories like these that have 
brought invitations for Parker to per- 
form all over the country. He's been a 
featured performer at the mecca of sto- 
rytelling, the National Storytelling 
Festival at Jonesborough, Tennessee. 
But while he's kept up a regular perfor¬ 
mance Schedule, much of his creative 
energy over the last five years has gone 
into a novel, Foxes and Friends. The 
story revolves around a smali boy liv- 
ing a hard life in a rural setting. It's 
been an exhilarating, if lengthy, cre- 
ative effort. "Tve finished it four or 
five times," Parker said. But he and 
the publishers haven't yet agreed that 
it's finished to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

Parker spent a good deal of 1994 
with a film crew, as the narrator of a 
children's video called Let’s Go to the 
Farm. It was filmed just down the road 
from Parker's house, at the Bessette 
family's Elgin Springs Farm in New 
Haven. In the video, he played a hired 
man who took the yiewers through a 
working year on a dairy farm. The 
video has been a modest hit, and 
Parker sometimes gets the star treat- 
ment — albeit from the pre-school set 
— when he's recognized in public. 
"Shortly after that video came out," he 
said, "I walked into the SuperValu in 
Vergennes and a three-year-old boy 
saw me and just stopped in the middle 
of the aisle, and his jaw dropped, and 
he stared at me. He couldn't say a 
word." 

He spent so much time with the 
Bessettes that he's become something 
of an adopted member of the family. 
Some time after the video came out, 
he gave a performance at the New 
Haven Town Hall (a benefit for the 
community library) before what was 
pretty much a hometown audience, in- 
cluding the Bessettes. After a few of 
his usual stories, Parker announced 
that he was going to give a premiere. 
He said that Earl Bessette, the father of 
this family, had once asked him to 
give the eulogy at his funeral — by no 
means an impending event. Parker 
said he'd decided not to wait; he was 
going to give it then and there. He 
called it, "Eulogy for a Living Farmer." 
Earl is a much-respected and much- 
loved man, and Parker didn't hołd 
back. There were many damp eyes in 
the room, including those of Earl, 


who'd had no idea this was coming. 

The piece was written for Earl Bes¬ 
sette, but it gives a sense of Parker's 
respect for farmers in generał. "Farm- 
ing as a job and a way of life is tremen- 
dously devalued in our culture," he 
said. "To me that's a serious problem. 
It's a serious problem for people who 
want to farm, and it's a serious prob¬ 
lem for the culture as a whole, that we 
don't value what is one of the most es- 
sential jobs in the culture. We don't 
value it enough to pay the people who 
do it a decent and sometimes even a 
living wagę. And to whatever extent 
what I do awakens feelings in people 
about the value and importance of 
farming, Pm glad for that... It concems 
me that we don't value farming 
enough to make it a truły viable way 
of life. If you thinlc about building a 
sustainable society, that's a pretty im- 
portant building błock to leave out." 

And it's sad to say that farmers 
themselves sometimes have trouble 
finding the respect for themselves that 
few others give them. Insofar as 
ParkeTs stories express that respect, 
they can be a gift to the very people 
who are their subjeets. "One of the 
nicest things that ever happened to 
me," Parker said, "I was sitting in a 
restaurant and the waitress handed me 
a napkin from somebody who had just 
left. I don't even know who it was. 
And on the napkin was written a notę 
and it said: 'l just wanted to thank you 
for the stories you tell. My father was 
a farmer, and in your stories he found 
respect and dignity that he found 
nowhere else in his life.' That really 
touched me. So many farmers work so 
hard with no recognition and no cul- 
tural respect. If there's any way to tell 
stories that communicate that respect, 
that's important to me." 

That message comes through loud 
and elear in the poem "Family Farm," 
which ends: 

... We cali ourseb/es a mighty na- 
tion 

But what are we really worth, 

If we tum our backs on the fam¬ 
ily farm 

And the people who work the 
earthl <&> 


Chris Granstrom wrote about the town of 
Fairfield in the Spring issue. He lives in 
New Haven. 
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Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last sum mer, there may be 
cbanges in limes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. 1-800- VERM O NT, oruisit local in¬ 
formation bootbs. To submit euents, contact 
the Yermont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing. For morę information about a 
particular euent, cali the phone number in 
the event listing. Tloe area codę for ali yer¬ 
mont telephones is 802. 
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Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Sept. 9-Oct. 18: 25 Years of Fali Foliage. 

• Sept. 27-28: Fali Foliage Fest. Outdoor Art 
Show. 

• Nov. 18-Dec. 31: Holiday Art Show. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 21: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 28: Ali About Apples. 

• Oct. 4: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 12: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 26: A Family Halloween. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. New England 

Bach Festival Concerts, Persons Aud., Marl¬ 
boro College. 257-4523. 

Oct. 11, 15: 8 p.m. 

Oct. 12, 19: 3 p.m. 

Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington. 865- 
4556. 

• Oct. 18: Autumn Fair, noon. 

• Oct. 30-Nov. 1: Haunted Hmstd., 6:30 p.m. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Sept. 20: Fest. of Traditional Crafts. 

• Sept. 20-21. Fairbanks Fest. Weekend. 

• Oct. 5: Fali Foliage Fest. 

• Nov. 14: Rural History Program, 7:30 p.m. 

Robert Muli Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri. noon-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m.; 
closed Mon. 656-0750. 

• Sept. 14-Dec. 14: Works on Paper from the 
Ludwig Collection. 

• Oct. 25: Heirloom Appraisal Day, 10 a.m. 

• Nov. 1: Community Family Day, 11 a.m. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Sept. 14: Johnny Cash, 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 5: Vt. Youth Orchestra Fali Concert, 3 
p.m. 658-3199. 

• Nov. 13-16: Show Boat. Cali for times. 
Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 20: Foliage Antiąues Fest. 

• Oct. 3-5: Foliage Craft Fest 

• Oct. 11-12: Farm & Food Fair. 



Livestock time at the Guilford Fair. 


• Nov. 7-9: Dried Flower Show & Boutiąue. 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ver- 

gennes. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• Sept. 14: Wolfsong, Native American tales. 

• Sept. 27-28: Rabble in Arms: Benedict 
Arnold’s Gunboat Comes Alive. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 7 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. 888- 
4507. 

• Oct. 2-5, 9-12: The Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 7-9, 13-15: Rumors. 

Major Farm, 265 Patch Rd., Westminster 
West. 387-4473. 

• Sept. & Oct.: Vt. Shepherd Cheese tours. 
Thursdays & Saturdays, 10 a.m.-noon. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
649-2200. 

• Sept. 7: SummeTs End Celeb. Also, Teddy 
Bear concert, noon. 

• Sept. 24: Homeschoolers Day. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 20: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 21: Fine Winę & Food Fest., 1-5 p.m. 

• Sept. 27-Oct. 19: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, exhibit. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985- 
3346. 

• Sept. 27: 50th Birthday Celebration. 

• Oct. 1-26: Apple Days. 

• Oct. 22-25: Phantom of the Barn, a 
haunted barn. 6-10 p.m. 

• Thru Oct.: Vermont Life Magazine’s 50th 
Anniversary Photo Exhibit. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362- 
1405. 

• Sept. 5: Opera singer Pamela Hoiles, 8 
p.m. 

• Sept. 20-Oct. 26: National Fali Exhibition. 
Preview Sept. 19, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


Vermont Clay Studio, Montpelier. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 223- 
4220. 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779. 

• Sept. 27-Oct. 13: Naturę Through the 
Artists Eye, art show. Suicide Six Ski 
Lodge, Pomfret, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. 8 
p.m. (800) 639-9097. 

• Oct. 24; Nov. 14: Winter Series Concerts, 
lst Cong. Church, Burlington. 

Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions. 
Frog Hollow, Middlebury. 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Thru Sept. 2: Marked by Fire. 

• Thru Sept. 9: Woodlands. Equinox, Man¬ 
chester. 362-3321. 

• Thru Sept. 15: Seasons of the Champlain 
Valley. Marketplace, Burlington. 863-6458. 

• Sept. 12-Nov. 2: Folk Expressions. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 27: The Ubiąuitous Bowl III. 
Marketplace, Burlington. 863-6458. 

• Sept. 19-Nov. 1: Put a Lid on It. Equinox, 
Manchester. 362-3321. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

Burlington. 8 p.m. (800) 876-9293. 

• Sept. 18: Vergennes Opera House. 

• Sept. 19: St. Luke’s Church, St. Albans. 

• Sept. 20: Haskell Opera House, Derby 
Linę. 

• Sept. 21: Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyn- 
donville, 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 25: Fine Arts Center, Castleton State 
College. 

• Sept. 26: Burr & Burton Seminary, Man¬ 
chester. 

• Sept. 27: Springfield H.S. 

• Sept. 28: Landmark College, Putney. Cali 
for time. 

• Oct. 2: Bethany Church, Montpelier. 

• Oct. 3: Dibden Aud.. Johnson State Col¬ 
lege. 

• Oct. 4: Fine Arts Center, Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 5: Woodstock Town Hall Theatre, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Oct. 10: Comm. Church, Stowe. 

• Oct. 12: Cong. Church, Norwich. Cali for 
time. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. 828-8743. 

• Sept. 25: “Finders Keepers; the Dynamics 
of Collectors and Collecting,” lecture. 7:30 
p.m. 

• Oct. 10: “The Life and Times of Thomas 
Waterman Wood,” lecture. 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 19; Nov. 16: Musie Brunch with Mon- 
teverdi Musie School. 

• Oct. 23: “Shaker Spirit Boxes,” lecture. 7:30 
p.m. 

• Nov. 6: Nina Parris lecture. 

• Thru Dec 20: Centennial Celebration. 
Opening reception Sept. 5, 5-7 p.m. 
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EvGrrts 


SEPTEMBER 


5-7: Harvest Weekend: Taste the Bounty 
of Vermont’s Landscape. Arlington, 
Dorset, Manchester. 362-1163. 

6: N. Pomfret Fali Fair. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. 457-1014. 

12- 14: Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show & Swap Meet. 8 a.m., Bijur Field. 

447-3311. 

13: Glory Days of the Railroad Fest. 10 

a.m., White River Jct. 296-3001 Benning¬ 
ton Fair. 10 a.m., St. Peter’s Church. 442- 

2911 Burlington Intervale Fest. Farm & 
garden tours, morę. 10 a.m. 660-3305 Ply¬ 
mouth Cheese & Harvest Fest. Cheese 
recipe contest, apple pressing, morę. 
Coolidge State Historie Site. 672-3773. 

13- 14: Bennington Bizarre Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Veterans Mem. Dr. 442-9458. 

14: Jewish Food Fair. Noon, Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, Burlington. 864-0218. Chitten- 
den County Cruisers Classic Car Show. 

8 a.m., Fairfax. 862-4943. 

18- 21: Stowe British Invasion. 9 a.m.. 
Bouchard Farm. 253-5320. 

19- 20: St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Book 
Sale. Fri. 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m., Armory. 748- 
8291. 

19- 21: Burlington Marketfest. Fri.-Sat. 9 
a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Church St. Marketplace. 
863-1648. 

20 Chittenden County Cruisers Classic 
Car Show. 4 p.m., Colchester. 862-4943. 
Northeastern Open Atlatl Contest. 

Spear-throwing contest, Native American 
crafts workshops. 10 a.m., Chimney Point 
State Historie Site. 759-2412. E. Burkę 
Volksmarch & Oktoberfest. 10K walk; 
German food, musie, dancers. Burkę Mtn. 
Resort. 626-5230. 

20- 21: Sugarbush Brewers Fest. 11 a.m., 
Warren. 583-2385 Antiąue Engine Show. 

9 a.m., Old Stone House Museum, Brown- 
ington. 754-2022. Williston Harvest Fest. 
Cider pressing, wagon rides, food. 10 a.m., 
Adams Farm Market. 879-5226. 

26: National Street Rod Convention Pa¬ 
radę. 25-50 Street rods. Noon, Church St. 
Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 

26- 28: Northeast Street Rod Nationals. 9 
a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
878-5545. 

27: E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. 467-3165. Waterbury Ctr. Lawn 
Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. Church. 244-8089. 
Pittsfield Civic Club Bazaar. 9 a.m., on 
the green & town hall. 746-8095. 

27- 28: St. Johnsbury Lions Club Fest. 

Food, crafts, morę. 9 a.m., FarmeFs 
Daughter Gift Barn. 748-3994. Underhill 
Harvest Market. Paradę, 5K run, morę. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m.; Sun. noon, United Church. 
899-3254. Yankee Kingdom’s Harvest 
Fest. Pick apples & pumpkins, Jamaican 
cooking, morę. 10 a.m., Lakę St., W. Addi- 
son. 759-2387. Stowe Rotary Oktober¬ 
fest. 11 a.m., Jackson Ice Arena. 253-7321. 

28: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. “:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
748-9131 Antiąuarian Book Fair. 9:30 
a.m., Equinox Hotel, Manchester. 875- 



Snowshed Base Lodge, Killington Resort, 
off Route 4; 10 a.m.-5 p.m., admission, $3 
for adults; $1 for seniors and children. 
Info: (802) 828-2416. 


.S/iee/), Woo! 
and Furt 

October 4-5 

Celebrate the wonders of wool and the 
animals that provide us with this versatile 
fabric. See sheep shearing and sheep-dog 
demonstrations, plus spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, knitting and morę, and watch 
the complete clothes-making process, 
from animal to finished garment. There’s 
also a marketplace of gifts, from gar- 
ments and art to knitting supplies, sheep 
eąuipment and fencing, plus hands-on 
activities for kids and delicious food fea- 
turing Yermont lamb. 


4348. Old Fogies’ Horse Show. 9 a.m., 
Midstate Riding Club, Randolph. 728-5492. 


OCTOBER 


4: Arlington Harvest Fest. 9:30 a.m., St. 
James Episcopal Church. 375-9952. E. 
Montpelier Fali Fair. 9:30 a.m., Old Brick 
Church. 223-3829 Poultney Chili Cook- 
Off. 8:30 a.m., Main St. 287-9987 Water¬ 
bury Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 244-6995. Barre City Fair. 

9 a.m.; lunch 11:30 a.m.; dinner 5 & 6:30 
p.m., Univ. Church. 479-0114. Quechee 
Angel Bazaar. 10 a.m., Comm. Church. 
295-7941. Putney Medieval Fair. 10 a.m., 
The Grammar Sch. 387-5364. Vt. Teddy 
Bear Octo‘Bear’ Fest & Craft Show. 
Noon, Shelburne. 985-3001. Chester Tag 
Sale & Auction. 9 a.m., St. Lukes Epis. 
Church. 875-2939. Brandon Harvest Fest. 
Make “leaf people”; hayrides, 10 a.m., Cen¬ 
tral Park. 247-6401. 

4-5: Chester Fali Foliage Fair. 9 a.m.. on 
the green & Main St. 875-2939. Mont¬ 
gomery Autumn Fest. Pancake breakfast, 
barbecue, cider pressing. 9 a.m. 326-4568. 
4-5, 11-12: Autumn Sunset Train Rides. 

4:30 p.m., Bellows Falls to Chester. Green 
Mountain Flyer. 463-3069. 

5: Middlebury Historie Barns Tour. 11 
a.m., Addison County area. 388-2117. St. 
Johnsbury Foliage Tours. Athenaeums 
Library & Art Gallery, 9 a.m. 748-8291. 

10-11: Montgomery Yariety Show. 7:30 


p.m., Town Hall. 933-2989. 

10- 12: Bethel Forward Fest. 234-9070. We- 
ston Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m.. Playhouse. 824-3576. 

11 Putney Harvest Fest. 10 a.m . Putney 
Sch. 387-6273 Putney Country Auction. 

3 p.m.; preview 1-3 p.m., Fed. Church. 
387-2204 Brattleboro BBQ, Bakę Sale & 
Rummage Sale. 9 a.m., 1 st Cong. Church 
257-1127 Brandon Farmer’s Market 
Holiday Fair. 9 a.m., Central Park. 247- 
6803. 

11- 12: Farm & Food Fair. Manchester. 362- 
1788. Newfane Heritage Fest. Crafters, 
Morris dancers, morę. 10 a.m., on the com- 
mon. 365-4079. Wilmington Harvest 
Days. Bean threshing, draft horses, 10 
a.m., Adams Farm. 464-3762. 

12: Apple Pressing Party. Justin Morrill 
State Historie Site, Strafford. 765-4484. 
Dummerston Ctr. Craft Sale & Lunch. 
9:30 a.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

18: Bradford Bazaar. 9 a.m.; lunch 11:30 
a.m., United Church of Christ. 222-4418. 
Townshend Pumpkin Fest. 10 a.m., on 
the common. 365-7793. Springfield Ro¬ 
tary Penny Sale. 7 p.m.. Riverside Middle 
Sch. 885-2779 St. Johnsbury Country 
Collection Bazaar. 9 a.m., Grace United 
Meth. Church. 748-9006. Fali Foliage Foo- 
leries Leaf Show. 2 p.m., Park-McCul- 
lough House, No. Bennington. 823-5510. 
Barre City Homemakers Craft Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Barre Aud. 229-4351. 

18-19: Celebration ofWomen Fali Fest. 
Stowe Mountain Resort. 244-4959. 

25 Rutland Harvest Fest. 9 a.m.. Depot 
Park. 287-2460. Central Vt. Humane Soci- 
ety Auction. Elks Club, Montpelier. 476- 
3811 . 

31: Halloween Bonfire & Paradę. 6 p.m., 
Cobleigh Field & Elem. Sch., Chester. 875- 
2939. 


NOYEMBER 


1: Touch of Christmas Bazaar. 7:30 a.m., 
United Meth. Church, White River Jct. 295- 
2697. Proctor Flea Market, Crafts & 
Food. 10 a.m., Union Church. 459-3429- 
Barre City Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Elem. & 
Middle Sch. 476-8108. Brewers’ Fest. Mu¬ 
sie, food, morę. 1:30 p.m., Mem. Aud., 
Burlington. 860-1150. 

7-8: Montpelier Fair. Fri. 3 p.m.: Sat. 9 a.m.. 
Trinity United Meth. Church. 229-9158. 

7-9: Herbs for the Holidays, workshops. 7 
p.m., Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 

8: Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m . 
Baptist Church. 226-7602. So. Burlington 
Holiday Bazaar. 9 a.m., Faith United 
Meth. Church. 863-6553 Rutland Holiday 
Fair. 9 a.m.. Holiday Inn. 287-2460. 

15 Hartland Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Brick Church. 436-222^. So. Royal- 
ton Bazaar. 11 a.m., church on the green. 
763-7730 Post Mills Christmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m.; lunch 11:30 a.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803 Middlebury Christmas Bazaar. 
10 a.m., Cong. Church. 388-7634. 

22 Brighton Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
American Legion Hall. 723-4482. 

28-29: Poultney Farmers Market Christ¬ 
mas Fair. 10 a.m., H.S. 287-2460. Stratton 
Mtn. Super Ski & Board Sale. Fri. pre- 
view 7 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m. 297-1886. 

28-30: Horse-drawn Carriage Rides. Noon. 

Church St., Burlington. 863-1648. 

29 Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
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lst Cong. Church. 257-1127. Derby 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Elks Lodge. 
873-9004. 

29-30: Addison County Humane Society 
Antiąue Show. American Legion Hall, 
Middlebury. 388-1100. 

30: Christmas Teas & Craft Sale. 10 a.m., 
St. Luke's Epis. Church, Chester. 875-2939. 


S f> e r.s 7 

Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


3: Waterbury Corn Roast. 3 p.m., Rusty 
Parker Park. 479-9701. 

6 : Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-2009. E. Bethel 
Hani & Turkey Supper & Variety Show. 

Supper 5 p.m.; show 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 
763-7689. 

13 Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8605. Waterbury 
Ctr. Fair & Chicken Pie Supper. 4 p.m., 
Grange Hall. 244-7221. 

13: Oct. 4, 11; Nov. 8: White Riverjct. 
Turkey Suppers. t:30 p.m., United Meth. 
Church. 295-2697. 

14: Montgomery Roast Beef Barbecue 
Dinner. Noon, St. Isidores Parish Hall. 
326-4390. 

20: Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner. 5, 

6:30 p.m.. Trinity Church. 229-9158. 

22-27: Stowe Foliage Breakfast. 7:30 a.m., 
Comrn. Church. 253-7257. 

23 Weybridge Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 545-2474. 

26: Marshfield Harvest Supper. 5, 6:30, 8 
p.m., Christ Covenant Church. 563-2827. 

27: Newark Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Fire Dept. 467-3783 Bradford Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6 p.m., United Church of 
Christ. 222-4418. So. Londonderry Ham 

6 Baked Beans Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst 
Bapt. Church. 824-3165. 


OCTOBER 


2: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6, 7 p.m., Comm. Church. 244-7221. 

4: Cavendish Fali Foliage Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7602. Pomfret 
Harvest Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., town hall. 
763-8073 South Hero Roast Beef Din¬ 
ner. 4:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 372-5241. 
Bennington Chicken Pie Supper. 5:15, 
6:30 p.m., St. Peter’s Church. 442-2911. 
Wells H arvest Feast. 5 p.m., Meth. 

Church. 645-0216. Montpelier Chicken 
Pie Dinner. 5, 6:30 p.m., Trinity United 
Meth. Church. 229-9158. 

5: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Town 
Hall. 767-3651. 

11: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:15, 
7:30 p.m., United Church. 685-4447. Stowe 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Comm. 
Church. 253-7257 Shelburne Chicken 
Pie Supper. 4:30 p.m., United Meth. 
Church. 985-3981. Chester Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 875- 
2939 Fair Haven Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 265-8605 Hartland Roast 
Beef Supper. 5 p.m., Brićk Church. 436- 
2053 Manchester Leaf Peepers* Supper. 
5:30, 7 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 362-2709. 
W. Newbury Turkey Supper. 5. 6:15. 



/I r/.s (Ml 
Stratton 


September 20-October 19 

Since 1963, the Stratton Arts Festival has 
showcased the work of Vermont’s best 
artists and artisans. Stretching for a month 
during peak foliage season, this juried 
exhibit and sale fi lis the 10,000-sąuare- 
foot gallery space at Southern Vermont’s 
Stratton ski resort with the painting, 
sculpture, weaving, woodworking, ąuilts, 
ceramics and photography of 200 artists. 
On weekends, there are artists’ demon- 
strations and dance, vocal and other per- 
formances. A once-a-year, not-to-be- 
missed collection of art and fine crafts. 

Stratton Mountain Resort; 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
admission: $6, $5 for seniors; $4 for stu- 
dents, under 12 free. Info: (802) 297- 
3265. 


7:15 p.m., hall. 429-2205 Pittsford Break¬ 
fast. 7:30 a.m., Cong. Church. 483-6396. 

So. Londonderry Soup & Sandwich 
Luncheon & Bakę Sale. 10 a.m., lst Bapt. 
Church. 824-3844. Waitsfield Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5:30, 6:30 p.m., Masonie Lodge. 
496-3854 Starksboro Ham Dinner. 5 
p.m., Town Hall. 453-5227. Post Mills 
Harvest Supper. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803 So. Hero Roast Beef Dinner. 
4:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 372-5241. Char¬ 
lotte Chicken Pie Supper & Silent Auc- 
tion. 5, 6:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 425-3176. 
12: Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. 11 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine. 928-3362. 

18: F. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m., 
Comm. Hall. 763-7074. North Hero Roast 
Beef Dinner. 4:30 p.m., town hall. 928- 
4165 Williston Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6, 7 p.m., Fed. Church. 862-7400. 

19: Montgomery Turkey Dinner. 11:30 
a.m., St. Isidore’s Parish Hall. 326-4230. 


NOYEMBER 


1: Plainfield Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 

p.m., Grace United Meth. Church. 454- 
7310. 

2: New Ilaven Turkey Dinner. 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 388-2938. 

8: Montpelier Hot Lunch. Keep the hand- 
crafted bowl you eat from. 11 a.m., 
Bethany Church. 223-4220. 

14: Montpelier Lasagna Luncheon. 11:30 
a.m., Trinity Church. 229-9158. 

15 Hancock Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m., 
town hall. 767-3651. Chelsea Roast Beef 


Supper. 5 p.m., United Church. 685-4447. 

20 Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m . 

United Meth. Church. 684-3666. 

22 Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. 222-5913. 


^4 r~ts & 
IYTii.*>ic 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


6-7: New England Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. 295-1550. 

13 Harvest Acoustic Blues Benefit. 7 p.m., 
Vt. College Alumni Hall, Montpelier. 223- 
2057 Jack. and the Beanstalk , 2 p.m., 
Vergennes Opera House. 877-6737. 

13-14: Bennington Quiltfest. Mt. Anthony 
Union H.S. 442-9236. 

21 : Barre Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Knights of 
Columbus. 479-9267. 

26-27: Old-Time Fiddlers’ and Step Danc¬ 
ing Contest. Barre Aud. 862-6708. 
Brownsville Art Show. 11 a.m., Grange 
Hall. 484-5018. 

26-28; Oct. 1-5, 8-12: The Winter s Tale 
Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

26- Nov. 14: The Essence of Mid Vermont: 
Images by Contemporary Photogra- 
phers. Exhibit, Sheldon Museum, Middle¬ 
bury. 388-2117. 

27: Autumn Harmony. 7:30 p.m., Barre City 
Opera House. 223-3860. Montpelier 
Chamber Orch. Concert. 7 p.m.. Dibden 
Aud., Johnson State College. 229-1501. 

27- 28: Okemo Craft Show. 10 a.m.. Base 
Lodge, Ludlow. 422-3783. RivermiU Fest. 
of the Arts. 10 a.m., Bridgewater. 295- 
1550. Brownsville Art Show. 11 a.m., 
Grange Hall. 484-5018. 

27-Oct. 13: Art in the Round Barn. Joslyn 
Round Barn, Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

30: David Kraus and Some Sort of Angel, 
jazz. Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229- 
0492. 


OCTOBER 


2- 5: Weston Antiąues Show. Thurs. pre- 
view 5 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. 
824-4186. 

3- 5: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Sunrise 
Mtn. Lodge. 422-3783- 

4: Poultney Fine Art Show. 9 a.m., Main St. 
287-2010. Poultney Craft Extravaganza. 

9 a.m., Green Mtn. College. 287-2460. Ben¬ 
nington Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Veterans 
Mem. Dr. 447-7317. Montgomery Dessert 
Theatre. 8 p.m., town hall. 326-4386. 

4- 5: Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 10 a.m., H.S. 
253-7321. Foliage Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. 295-1550. Chester 
Art Guild Show & Sale. 10 a.m. 875-3098. 
Bromley Mtn. Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., 
base lodge, Peru. 824-5522. Hardwick 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 472-5906. 
Brownsville Art Show. 11 a.m., Grange 
Hall. 484-5018. Newfane Art Show. 10 
a.m., Old Union Hall. 365-4309. 

4-10: Quilts by Elaine. Open house. 10 a.m., 
Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 

9- 11: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale. 

25 exhibitors. 10 a.m., Second Cong. 
Church. 442-2559. 

10- 12: Stowe Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Topnotch 
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Field. 253-7321. 

11-12: Art in the Park. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Chaf- 
fee Art Center, Rutland. 775-0356. Cham- 
plain Valley Quilters Quilt Show. Con- 
tois Aud., City Hall, Burlington. 863-2160. 
Fali Foliage Antiques Show & Sale. 60+ 
dealers. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley fair- 
grounds, Essex Jct. 863-3489 Jay Craft 
Fair. Tram rides. 10 a.m., base lodge. 988- 
2611 BPW Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Veteran's 
Mem. Dr., Bennington. 447-7317. Stowe 
Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Elem Sch. 253-7321. 
Harvest Craft Show 7 . 10 a.m.. Mount 
Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245-7669. 

11- 13: Brownsville Craft Fest. 10 a.m., As- 
cutney Mtn. 484-7711. Brownsville Art 
Show. 11 a.m., Grange Hall. 484-5018. 

12: Organ Recital. 3 p.m., Newbury Cong. 
Church. 866-5652. 

12- 14: Stowe Craft Fair. 200 artisans, musie, 
morę. 10 a.m., Bouchard Farm. 253-7321. 

18: Manchester Musie Festival’s Orchestra 
Concert. 362-1956. October Fest Band. 8 

p.m., Shield Inn, W. Dover. 464-3984. 

18-19: Brownsville Art Show. 11 a.m., 
Grange Hall. 484-5018. 

24: Onion River Jazz Band. 7 : 30 p.m., Mid- 
dlebury Cong. Church. 388-7634. 


NOYEMBER 


1: Bluegrass Concert. 7 p.m., Weston Play- 
house. 824-6674. 

7-9, 14-16: Fiddler on the Roof. Barre 
Opera House. 476-8188. 

8: The Alvin Ailey Repertory Dance En¬ 
semble. 7:30 p.m., Chester. 875-4473. 

15: Women’s Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
H.S./Mid. Sch., Brattleboro. 258-6000. 

20-23: So. Burlington Craft Show. 10 a.m., 


£>Otłr, 

SUrelbume 
Muse mn f 

September 27 

The world-famous Shelburne Museum is 
pulling out all the stops to mark its 50th 
birthday. Its “First Fifty” bash celebrates 
five decades of presenting Vermont and 
New England’s cultural heritage on its 
sprawling site south of Burlington. Admis- 
sion is a mere $1 — the original entry fee 
50 years ago. Visitors will enter the 
grounds through a giant 50th anniversary 
birthday cake (the museum’s round barn, 
in disguise). There will be hands-on activi- 
ties, clowns, a “Wall of Museum Memo- 
ries” and a paradę of bands, floats and an- 
tique vehicles, followed by musie and fire- 
works. Vermont Life 's own 50th Anniver- 
sary photo show is on display also. 

Route 7, Shelburne; 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; admis- 
sion $1. Info: (802) 985-3306. 



Sheraton Hotel Conference Ctr. 223-2636. 

23 Burlington Oratorio Society Concert. 

3 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 658-3390. 
28-30: Killington Craft Show. 45 craftsmen. 
10 a.m., Cortina Inn. 422-3783. 

29: Manchester Musie FestivaTs Thanks- 
giving Concert. 362-1956. 

30: Chester Art Guild Sale. 10 a.m.. Masonie 
Tempie. 875-2939. 


Outdoors 
& Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


6-7: Quad-Lakes Fishing Derby. Shadow 
Lakę, Lakę Parker, Crystal Lakę, 
Willoughby Lakę. 525-3133. 

11-13: Bassmaster Top 100 Pro-Am Fish¬ 
ing Tournament. Lakę Champlain. (334) 
272-9530. 

14: Kingdom Classic Mountain Bike Race. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort. 626-4290. 

21: Crown Point Road Hike. Meet at Sud- 
bury school, 1:30 p.m. 259-2460. 

26-28: New England Mountain Bike Fest. 

Randolph. 484-5737. 

27: Why Do the Leaves Turn Color? A 

guided walk through Moosalamoo. 2 p.m., 
Blueberry Hill. Goshen. 247-6735. 


OCTOBER 


5: Knobby Rock Mountain Bike Race. 

Noon, Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 

Brownsville 50-Mile Mountain Bike or 
Run. Ascutney Mtn. Resort. 484-3525. 

12: Ripton Ridge Run. 5K & 10K running & 
walking, children’s run. 1 p.m.; noon 
regis., Elem. Sch. 388-2208. Craftsbury 
Mountain Bike Race. 10K, 20K. 30K. 10 
a.m.; kids, 9 a.m. (800) 729-7751. 

19 Edible Mushrooms in Moosalamoo, 
workshop & field trip. 10 a.m., Blueberry 
Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 


t ii? ci łs> 

Sept. 20: Stowe Apple Fest. Apple products, 
baked goods, crafts, morę. 10 a.m., St. 
John’s-in-the-Mtns. Church. 253-2966. 

Sept. 26-28: Brattleboro Apple Days Fest. 
Apple picking, hay rides, arts & crafts, 
cider pressing. 254-4565. 

Sept. 27: Fair Haven Apple Fest. Apple dec- 
orating, baked goods, crafts, farmers mar¬ 
ket. 10 a.m., in the park. 265-4908. 

Sept. 27-28: AARP-le Fest. Apple cakes, pies, 
cookies; crafts. 9:30 a.m., Veterans Mem. 
Dr., Bennington. 447-1619. 

Oct. 5: Middletown Springs Apple Fest. 
Apple pressing, decorating, hot & cold 
cider, baked goods. 1 p.m., Community 
Hall. 235-2707. 

Oct. 11: St. Johnsbury Apple Fest. Apple 
crafts, brunch, desserts. 1 p.m., So. Cong. 
Church. 748-3315. 

Oct. 11-12: Springfield Apple Fest & Craft 
Show. Crafters, cider pressing, apple pie 
baking contest on Sun., morę. 10 a.m., 
Riverside Middle Sch. 885-2779 Wood- 
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stock Apples & Crafts Fair. 100 ex- 

hibitors, specialty foods. 10 a.m.. Bailey 
Meadow. 457-2471. So. Hero Applcfest & 

Craft Show. Cider pressing contest, craft 
fair. 10 a.m., South St. 372-5566. 

Oct. 12: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 

1,500 apple pies by the piece or whole, 
cheese, cider. homemade ice cream. 10:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. 254-9158. 


Fctir~s & 

Field F>cłi/s 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 23- 
Sept. 1. 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept 1. 254-4339- 
Sheffield Field Day. 50th Anniversary. Sept. 
1 . 626 - 8862 . 

Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 11-1+. 889- 
5555. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 775- 
5200 . 

Vt. State Grange Fair. Brookfield, Sept. 19- 
21. 325-3196. 



To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: 

Winter Issue: Sept. 15. 

Spring Issue: Dec. 6. 


Adventure/Outdoor 


WALK THE ROAD LESS TRAVELED...Ver- 
mont’s Valley of the Mad River. Duxbury, More- 
town, Waitsfield, Fayston and Warren. Lodging 
information and free trail map. 1-888-HIKE 766. 


Antiques 

MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 2Cth century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Books 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. 
Lyrical Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers 
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sińce 1971. 7 & 9 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866,(518) 584-8779. 

FINE USED, OUT-OF-PRINT, & Antiquarian 
Books, many subjects bought & sold. Free book 
searches. Great books in a beautiful setting. Over 
Andover Used Books, Andover, VT, (802) 875- 
4348. 


Fine Art 


PA VI LI ON COURT STUDIO 




q 

WATERCOLORS 

by Jane Ann Brooks 

ofYOUR HOME • 
PORCH • GARDEN 

•color brochure available • $2 
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1 802-875-2662 

RR1, Box 254, Chester, VT 05143 

rl 


Handcrafter 


CUSTOM BOTANICAL LAMP SHADES. For 
color examples: C&J Hobbies, POB 252, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491, (802) 877-2997. 


Lodging 


lovely surroundings; activities; amenides; services. 
Cali or Write: The Terraces Retirement Commu- 
nity, Shelburne, VT 05482, (800) 985-2472. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Bo\ 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


NORTH-CENTRAL VERMONT: LOWELL: 

15 to 89.5 surveyed acres on town road, brook, 
mixed woods. $17,500 to $75,000. Terms. WOL- 
COTT: 50-140 acres, smali field views, mixed 
woods, private. $25,000-$65,000. IRASBURG: 
5.3 to 59.8 acres, field, woods, road, power. 
$17,500 to $55,000. Marble Realty. (802) 888- 
3418. 

GRAFTON BY OWNER. Historically and taste- 
fully restored 1840 farmhouse. Presently a B&B, 
would make a lovely home. 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
bright sunporch. Tom Chiffriller, owner, P.O. 

Box 57, Grafton, VT 05146. 802-843-2515. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT SUGARBUSH. 
Beautiful condominiums, cozy inn rooms, tennis, 
reasonable. (800) 535-5622. 


Mail Order 


VERMONT HANDCRAFTED GIFTS. Free 
Catalog: Spotlight on Vermont. P.O. Box 926, 
Williston, VT 05495-0926. 802-351-2939. 

REAL SPIDER WEBS mounted on pine plaques. 
Unique, decorative. Retail shop and mail order. 
Brochure: Knights Spider Web Farm, PO Box 420, 
Williamstown, VT 05679-0420. 802-433-5568. 


Maps 


TOPOGRAPHIC USGS MAPS on CD-ROM. 
View, annotate, measure distances, print, enter 
waypoints from your GPS. Ali New England States. 
California & Wisconsin. Ali States available soon. 
Contact: Earthvisions at 1-800-627-7236 or 
www.earthvisions.com 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40 VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 

VERMONT FIDDLE TUNES played by dance 
fiddler David Carpenter and friends. 31 Tunes. 
Cassette $11.50, CD $16.50 PPD. 
MC/VISA/Check. 802-426-3331. P. O. Box 93, 
Cabot, VT 05647. 


Retirement Community 


INDEPENDENT-LMNG IN VERMONT. 1 & 
2 Bedroom condominium apartments from the 
mid-$40s. One mile from Shelburne Museum; 


OUTSTANDING WATERFRONT HOME on 
Lakę Champlain, 4 BR, 3-1/2 Bath, 3 yrs old, 10 
acres. $385,000. (802) 758-2464 for brochure. 
FSBO. 

EXQUISITE, C. 1827, BRICK FEDERAL INN, 
9 bedrooms, 8 baths, 8 fireplaces, posteard village 
setting, great business. $517,000. Granger Real Es¬ 
tate, Newfane. 802-365-7563. 
www.sover.net/ -y es/ 

1840 COLONIAL with most original features. 
220 mostly open acres, wonderful views, cottage, 
outbuildings, end-of-road privacy. $499,000. Cali 
for color brochure. Barrett & Company. Grafton, 
VT. 802-843-2390. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. (802) 457-3700. 

KIMBALL MARTIN Real Estate. Manchester 
Center, Vermont 802-362-2700. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1997 marks my 
30th year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali (802) 767-3398 and Fil help you. 

SPECIAL PROPERTY: NORTHEAST KING- 
DOM, Diversified 230 acre farm. Several terms 
possible with owner for non-development. 
$375,000. B. Elliott, Bittersweet Farm, Barton, 
VT 05822. 

KNOWN 10+ ROOM, 27 SEAT 1801 INN, 
Lakę Sunapee, NH. Turnkey. $649,000. Equity 
Group, 603-526-4455. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, 
and more...all near Woodstock, VT Law School, 
Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763-7716, Fax: (802) 763- 
2625. email: yisroel@sover.net 
http//www. sover.net/ -yisroel 

WATERFRONT LOG HOME. On Scenie Up- 
per Delaware River. For retreat or retirement. 
1,664 sq. ft. plus 512 sq. ft. of deck, 3 bedrooms 
and 2 car garage. $129,000. 908-475-8090. 

FSBO. 


Seryices 


PERSONALIZED HELP FOR SENIORS with 
your in-state needs (paperwork, open/close up vac. 
home, housing options, estate sales, etc.) Cali 
Conrad Hughson at Self Help Services for specifics 
and free brochure. 802-387-4223. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-3079 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Travel 



Yacation Rentals 


COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 Colonial 
with five bedrooms, 3 1/2 bathrooms, large mod¬ 
ern kitchen. Nicely appointed, located on smali se- 
cluded farm. $1000/wk. Redemption Farm, c/o 
Nanette Gilmour, Middletown Springs, Vermont 
05757, (802) 235-2357. 
<ngilmour@vermontel.com> 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see rentals in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS — Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990. 

KILLINGTON — MOUNTAIN BIKING, 

Golf, Hiking and Trout fishing are only minutes 
away. This lovely 3 bedroom home sleeps 8 and 
has all the amenities you expect. Prices rangę from 
$250-$725 (Non-Holiday). 908-521-1338. 

FREE BOOKLET with hundreds of Vermont va- 
cation rental ads. 802-229-2433. Or visit Web 
site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

LOOKOUT FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private 
home. Spectacular views, luxuriously furnished, 

802-425-3515. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM Vacations. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. 
Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. 
Non-smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 
R.D. Box 99, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563- 
2025. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 
253-4623. 
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Picture Postscript 



Obviously, 

it must have been a very dark and stormy night. 
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There’s so much tcIdo 

IN Vermont, ONE ROUTE 

just wasn’t enough. 

-w--- 



Ft. Edward-Glens Falls 
Saratoga Springs 
Schenectady 
Albany 
Hudson 


Poughkeepsie 
Croton-Harmon 
Yonkers 


New York City 


The Amtrak® 

Vermonter 
has been such 
a success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and scenie hill in 
Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtraks new 
Ethan Allen service you'11 
have a relaxing ride all the 
way to Rutland.And car 
rentals are now availabie in 


Essex Junction 
Waterbury-Stowe 
Montpelier-Barre 
Randolph 
River Junction i 
Windsor-Mt. Ascutney J 

Claremont, NH your own. 

Bellows Falls Exp | ore the 

Brattleboro 


you can 
take off on 


state’s beau- 
tiful hiking 
and biking trails. Or poke 
around in antique shops. 
So no matter why you 
come to Vermont, Amtrak 
gives you one morę reason 
to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 


most stations, so when you arrive, agent or Amtrak at I -800-USA-RAIL. 






















Why Not Give Yourself 
Time to Turn Over a New Leaf ? 



hen was the last 

time you decided to get away — and 
enjoyed that special sense of freedom 
that comes with trips planned for 
the middle of the week? Weekends 
are great, of course. But if you have 
the flexibility to travel mid-week, 
there are lots of good reasons. 

Viewing our beautiful fali foliage 
is easier. There's less competition 
getting to just the right spot for that perfect picture 
you're after. Join us for a harvest supper and dig into 
luscious chicken pie with biscuits or smoked ham 
with Vermont mapie syrup. Browse open air markets 
for farm fresh produce and homemade jams right 
from the kitchen. Stop at a craft fair or an artisans 
shop for a handmade gift for a friend, or treat 



yourself. And remember: a mid-week 
visit will likely give you a wider choice 
of accommodations at our country inns, 
bed and breakfasts, and resorts. 

As the days of the season turn, so do 
the leaves: to dazzling shades of gold, 
deep crimson, fiery orange, and red — 
highlighted by dark green pines and 
bright white birches. Take in the colors 
as you walk along a village Street, or get 
behind the wheel for a cruise on a sun-dappled 
country road. You're bound to discover in your own 
way why the majesty of autumn in Vermont is known 
the world over. 

Consider the merits of visiting mid-week. You may 
be inspired to turn over other new leaves. 


VERMONT 

“BT 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, cali 

i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 616C 

Circle Reader Service Nurnber 106 

Yermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 616 C, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 • http://www.travel-vermont.com 


it will change the way 
you look at things 










